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Letters from our readers 


Automobile greasing 
ha 1 late model Buick S pet ial Sedan win pow yr drive 
The dire clions in the hook 


) and power brakes 


ind also Statements from various garage me 


t that the car should be lubricated every 1000 

the oil changed (and other services in connection 
ery 2000 mil 

mrventent for us to have the car 

same time sav every 2000 

save some expense However. tf u 


wr lubricated every 1000 
Viss C K . Wise } 


ft no studies that give ¢ lear indication 

Is to be greased after any part ular num 

it is our opinion that 2000-mile periods 
normally be satisfactory for general lubrication 
ay sometimes advise 1000-mile greasing for 

solely because greasing is necessary that fre 
but mainly because under severe driving condi 
serviceman needs to check under a car about that 
» be sure something hasn't gone wrong that may be 
rious nature, espec ially in connection with stecring 
which are likely to 


pected only casually, or not at all except when 


springs, shock absorbers, et 


ing ts done 
probably should have the oil level chee ked in the 
r steering gear reservoir every 1000 miles. If experi 
iows that it does not need oil after a 1000-mile 
two, then it can be checked at the 2000-mile 


ils, when the car is greased 


Buying artificial eyes 
} r 60 years I ha hought my artificial eves from 
and fitted myself, and have become qui 
ympany sends out an assortment 
If none fits I tell 
keep sending assortments until I do 
ago the price was $5.00, then up to 
$/0.00 and since the war to $12.50 
ot been able to get a good fit 


g 
great pains to find out just what I want 


make a selectton 


old artificial eye as a sample, etc.), but ne 
selection for me, and charge me for a custom 
which the \ get $35 The Vv guarantee lhe eve 
take another until I do get a fit 
other mat order house fa sell 
If you can give me any information 


at a reasonable price 
GS 


> Your letter concerning the cost of an artificial eve 
together with the practices of one of the supply houses 
elling artificial eves was referred to our consultant on 

ophthalmology 
Practices in supplying artificial eyes have undergone 
visions since 1935 or 1940 


irtificial eyes were imported from Germany or 


In those years, all 


1 cle eves were then even as now 
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The editors of Consumer Bulletin welcome al 


reader mail but regret that, owing to the large 
volume of inquiries received daily, they are 
not in a position to answer all of the many 
letters received 

When there have been a number of in- 
quiries on a given subject, or the importance 
of a topic to consumers generally is evident 
for other reasons, we try to present the an- 
swers to selected letters in this column. 











being made in the United States many almost had 
a monopoly and turned out tl 

modest charges; the eve 

dealers throughout Euroy 

United States at prices 

tailed at a price of $5. There is no questio 

price has advanced from $5 to $10 and even to the pres 
ent price (which you state in your r) of § The 
previous type of glass ‘‘shell” e argely been re 
placed by other types but it must be acknowledged that 
all previous types of false eyes were fragile, easily broken 
Such eves may break while they are being worn, without 
any apparent cause. In the opinion of our consultant i 
ophthalmology whose office has fitted artificial e\ } 
present price that you are paying Is reason ible 
recommended that vou continue to do business 


mail-order firm which has been supplying you 


Built-in appliances in new homes 
I am at present int ted inan 

I find tha 

produc {s 


sim ple 


> \WWe regret that we know of no 


for information of the type you seek. We, too, are aware 


publication or source 
of the problem that confronts you, for it is one which 
increasing in magnitude each year be« 
to built-in devices in modern homes 

here is a possibility that you might look into and 
that would be whether or not the Federal Housing \d 
ministration, Washington 25, D.( recognizes a particu 
lar built-in feature as sufficiently desirable to warrant 
its inclusion in their evaluation of the home for financing 
purposes There was a time, not too long ago, when 
such things as complete home air conditioning and built 
in ranges, dishwashers, et vere considered extras, but 
they are now recognized as desirable additions to am 
home and additions also which tend to maintain the 


value of the property with the passing of time 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THE INSTALLATION OF WALL-TO-WALL CARPETING needs to be properly han- 
dled if the results are to be satisfactory. One carpet service firm points 
out that there is a continual problem from buckling, which is sometimes due 
to improper handling of a piece of carpet after it is cut off the roll. 
Another problem is rubber backing which may not give with the rug pad. 
There may also be manufacturing defects, such as bunching up as the carpet 
comes off the machine at the mill. Atmospheric conditions, such as heat, 
cold, or excessive moisture, may also cause buckling troubles. 


ee = = 


STANDARDS FOR ORANGE JUICE to be established by the Food and Drug 
Administration have been under discussion for some time. It seems that 
some orange juice producers, after squeezing one lot of oranges, take the 
pulp and the peel and process them into what is called "water extract of 
orange pulp." This extract is then mixed with the pure juice, but the fact 
is not mentioned on the label. In another case, a juice processor has at 
certain times of the year put out cartons, said to contain 100 percent pure 
orange juice, made from defrosted single strength orange juice, and sold 
it with no change of label from that used when the juice was not frozen. 
The chief of the Division of Food Control of the Maryland State Department 
of Health, C. S. Brinsfield, has ordered the company to label the product 
correctly or discontinue the sale in Maryland. In that state, the same 
company now markets a product called "reconstituted orange juice," made by 
adding water to frozen orange juice concentrate. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration also is having difficulty with other firms which sell an 
orange juice that is not just fresh-squeezed orange juice and nothing else. 
Until standards are established so that consumers can be assured of just 
what they are getting, they will be well advised to purchase fresh oranges 
and squeeze their own juice or buy the frozen concentrate, the kind that 
they "reconstitute" for themselves. There is no reason for buying some- 
thing sold as fresh orange juice that isn’t just that, but which may con- 
tain added water, sugar, or other ingredients. 


* *+ * 


PROPER CARE OF POTTED PLANTS is essential for attractive results. One 
of their requirements is fertilizer in small quantities at the proper time. 
According to the Vermont Agriculture Extension Service, house plants do not 
need fertilizer during the winter months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary, but thereafter one level teaspoonful per 6-inch pot per month is de- 
sirable. t is important to use the right kind of fertilizer to the soil 
or the plants will be injured. A 4-12-4 analysis is recommended for gen- 
eral use. 

> * * 

HEEL LIFTS ON WOMEN’S SHOES are important for a well-groomed appear- 
ance. A heel that is run over is sloppy and may cause foot troubles. Some- 
thing new in heel lifts called "Silent Step" is made from "Adiprene" 
urethane rubber that is quite tough. Lifts of this material are designed 
to prevent feathering or spreading that makes lifts snag and ruin stockings 
or become caught in deep pile carpeting. The synthetic rubber material in 
the lift cushions the striking power of stiletto heels and tends to prevent 
them from gouging and marking or denting floor coverings. It also provides 
a cushioning action which reduces the clatter produced by high heels on 
hard-surfaced floors. 

* * * 

THE COST OF THE PACKAGING THAT KEEPS FOOD IN GOOD CONDITION and also 
manages to attract the shopper to select a particular item on supermarket 
shelves is not slight. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
for every $20 spent on groceries, $1.50 to $2 goes to pay for the packages. 
In some cases, the package may cost as much as the food it contains. 
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SWIMMING POOLS are becoming so popular that architects and builders 
are urged to make allowance for the future addition of a pool, when plans 
are drawn for a new home. The National Swimming Pool Institute stresses 
several points to be taken into consideration including: locating a house 
slightly to one side of the lot to provide easy access for heavy digging 
machinery, removal of large trees that might put the pool in the shade, 
placing the second bathroom of the house on the first floor against the 
rear wall to provide a dressing area, locating the kitchen at the rear of 
the house so that mother can watch children playing in the pool, locating 
underground pipes and wires for utilities so that they will not need to be 
disturbed if a pool is added. 


* * * 


BUYING GRASS SEED is expensive, as the owners of lawns are well aware. 
How to read the label to get the best seed is important. According to John 
F. Cornman writing in the New York Times, the analysis on the label is the 
most important printing on the package. He points out that on the label of 
a typical five-pound package of Kentucky bluegrass will appear the name and 
the statement that it is 90 percent pure. The remaining 10 percent of in- 
ert material includes chaff, broken seed, and dirt. If weed seed is pres- 
ent, the amount must be stated. Another useful bit of information on the 
package is the germination percentage, which is the proportion of the pure 
seed that will grow under favorable laboratory conditions. In the case of 
the Kentucky bluegrass, the figure may be 80 percent germination. This 
means that of the 90 percent pure seed about 80 percent will*tgerminate. 
With a net of 72 percent live seed, a typical five-—pound package really 
contains about 3-1/2 pounds of seed that will germinate. 


* * * 


HAIR BLEACH is essentially hydrogen peroxide. It is used by blonds 
who want to maintain the golden hue of their hair and is now reported to be 


popular with teenagers. Extensive use of peroxide often leaves the hair 
dry and brittle and more absorbent. Such hair is difficult to manage and 
is curl resistant to cold-wave solutions, reports,Veronica L. Conley in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. Long-continued use of hydro- 
gen peroxide, warns Mrs. Conley, is likely to cause progressive damage to 
the hair shaft. 


* * 


CUT FLOWERS would be purchased more frequently if they were available 
conveniently at moderate prices. According to a study by Rhode Island Ex- 
periment Station, such flowers as chrysanthemums, carnations, gladioli, and 
roses can be produced and marketed inexpensively. Findings indicated that 
consumers would buy small bunches of relatively low-priced flowers in 
stores where they bought food regularly. Chrysanthemums, for example, at 
59 cents a bunch sold twice as many as a larger bunch at 89 cents, and 
three times as many as bunches priced at $1.09. Stores located in higher 
income level areas sold the most flowers. 


— a 


TELEVISION USING A COIN METER is often available at city hotels. An 
interesting variation of the technique is used by Poole Electric of Seattle 
in handling installment purchases of major appliances. Customers who can 
establish credit satisfactorily may make purchases with little or no down 
payment. They make their payments through coin meters which are attached 
to the piece of equipment, whether it be a refrigerator or a television 
set, which may be metered for anything from 25 cents an hour for television 
to a quarter a day. This could make the installment buying seem almost 
painless if the homeowner can remember to keep a large supply of change on 
hand. It will, of course, cost more than paying cash. 

(The continuation of this section is on page 37) 
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FOOD WASTE DISPOSERS 


THE MACHINE that grinds up the garbage and de- 
livers it to the sewage system of the home is no 
longer called a garbage disposal unit by most 
manutacturers, but goes now by the more elegant 
name of food waste disposer or disposal unit. 

A food waste disposal device is best described 
as a grinder driven by an electric motor and con- 
nected to the drain of the kitchen sink. The 
waste to be disposed of is fed into the machine 
through the usual opening at the bottom of the 
sink and, with the help of a steady flow of about 
two gallons of cold water per minute running into 
the sink from the faucet, is ground, pulverized, or 
shredded, often with a great deal of noise, if hard 
substances (bones) are being ground up. The resi- 
dues are flushed away to the sewer drain leading 
to the street sewer line or to a septic tank. 

In some of the more expensive models the units 
are enclosed ina plastic or metal case with certain 
sound-deadening materials in order to lessen some 
of the noise, and while there is some reduction of 
noise on these models, the advantage is not, in 
our opinion, sufficient in most homes to warrant 
their extra cost. The noise level was so great on 
most of the models tested, when they were grind- 
ing bones, that we suspect that the average house- 
wife will find it preferable to dispose of bones and 
unusually hard material not through the disposal 
unit, but into a garbage can. However, use of a 
waste disposer appliance will have the advantage 
that the volume of garbage that has to be carried 
out to a garbage can and later removed by a 
truckman will be much reduced. 

People who have these garbage grinding devices 
soon learn that they will not handle at all, or will 
not handle effectively, some food wastes, and that 


Typical residues in the grinding of cornhusks. It is better not 
to feed cornhusks and other fibrous wastes into a food waste 
disposal unit. 
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Sink Flange Top Control 





Outlet 


Power Supply 


A typical disposal! unit 


these must be disposed of in some sort of conven- 
tional garbage receptacle. Among the items that 
disposal devices will not effectively handle are: tin 
cans, bottle caps, broken glass or china, plastics, 
hard sea food shells, paper, string, filter-tipped 
cigarette butts, leather, cloth, cloth tea bags, and 
uncooked bones. 

There are two types of food waste disposers: 
continuous feed and batch feed. (The Westing- 
house can be used either way.) In the continuous- 
feed type the water is turned on and the motor 
started before the food waste is fed into the ma- 
chine. In the batch-feed type the unit can be 
filled with about 2 quarts of food waste and the 
cover or stopper put in place before the water 
flow and the motor are turned on. 

The waste disposal units are not permitted in all 
cities because of the extra burden they place on 
the local sewerage system, and it is therefore im- 
portant to check with your local governing body 
if there is any doubt. There may be laws or 
ordinances which prohibit the use of the device, 
or there may be specific provisions of the plumb- 
ing code which add to the expense of the installa- 
tion. If the disposal unit is connected to the same 
drain as an automatic dishwasher, a very serious 
health and sanitation problem may occur if the 
machine is not properly installed and the drain 





plugs up. The danger can be avoided by install- 
ing a “back flow preventer" (required by most 
plumbing codes).. With this device, if the drain 
line does become plugged, the sewage, instead of 
backing up into the dishwasher, will overflow 


where it may be seen, and measures taken to cor- 
rect the situation. 

A proper installation is one having a drainpipe 
at least 1% inches, preferably 2 inches, inside 
diameter and a minimum pitch (slope) of at least 
14 inch per foot. When the piping from a dis- 
posal unit is connected to an existing drain sys- 
tem, the plumber should make sure the drain is 
clear, by rodding it out all the way to the soil 


pipe. 


Grinding fibrous wastes 

Wastes containing long and tenacious fibers pre- 
sent serious problems toany waste dispe sal device, 
and the feeding of such material to a disposal unit 
should therefore be avoided. Even the best of 
the devices does not grind such material into 
small pieces, but merely reduces it to long fibers or 
strands like hair. These fibers, which swell up 
when wet, are very likely to form in bunches in 
the drainpipe to adhere to soapy and sticky 
wastes, and in time will call for the services of a 
plumber or even the disinterment of the pipe. 


Septic tanks and cesspools 
There appears to be evidence that the discharge 
of ground-up food waste into a septic tank will 
not interfere with the decomposition of the waste 
materials in the septic tank. Some think a septi 
tank may even work better because of the increase 
in the bacterial action due to the addition of 
carbohydrate materials in the garbage. On the 
other hand, a disposal unit may have the effect of 
reducing the capacity of a septic tank to some 
degree, and the use of a disposal unit may very 
well add to the cost of maintaining a septic tank, 
from which the sludge and sediment may have 
to be cleaned out more frequently because of the 
greater amount of non-decomposable solids 

To take partial account of this difficulty, it is 
recommended that in installing a septic tank for a 
new home, the tank should be 20 percent larger 
in volume if a garbage disposal unit is to be in- 
stalled, to reduce the frequency of cleaning re- 
quired. There is a further problem, since about 
two gallons or more of water per person per day 
will be added to the. flow into the drainage field, 
and it may be necessary to have a larger field 
than would otherwise be required, especially if 
there is any doubt about the soil being able to 
handle the septic tank effluent without becoming 
waterlogged. Food waste disposal units should 
be connected directly to the septic tank, by-pass- 


ing any grease trap, and should never be used 
with a cesspool. 


Interlocking water-flow switches 

Such switches serve an important purpose in pre- 
venting the machjne from going into operation 
unless an adequate amount of water is flowing 
through it. If the loaded unit runs more than a 
brief time before the water is turned on, the effect 
may be to clog the unit or plug up the drainpipe; 
moving a brisk flow of water through the pipe is 
necessary to carry the waste material on to the 


sewage system. 


Safety 


Nearly all the disposal units involve some degree 
of hazard, but the so-called batch type is saler 
than the type that feeds continuously. The rea- 
son for this is the batch type cannot be operated 
unless the cover or stopper is in place. The haz- 
ard with the continuous-feed type is probably not 
great, at least for adults, unless they are thought- 
less or careless (as most people are at times) or 
under stress and put their fingers into the sink 
opening while the machine is running. For chil- 
dren, however, there is a real danger, in their 
attempting to put their hands into the machine; 
this hazard can be reduced by locating the on-off 
switch well beyond their reach Remember that 
at a certain age children show an amazing ability 
to reach objects on the wall which are supposed 
to be well out of reach There was a degree of 
hazard with some of the continuous-feed type ot 
disposal units, because at times bits of flying bones 


This picture shows the residue of ground bones trapped 
in the GE Disposal! under the rotor, after normal 
flushing. (See discussion in listing. 
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were ejected, and this could at times be with 
sufficient force to cause injury. 


Tests conducted by CR 

Our tests included the following: (1) Grinding 
time for various types of waste including pieces 
of flower pots, bones, corncobs, and cornhusks. 
(2) Energy required for grinding different types 
of material was determined for each unit. This 
was not considered important since the consump- 
tion of electricity would be small in all cases, not 
over about 25 cents per month. (3) Fineness of 
grind. This was considered the most important 
property and given the most weight, since the 
finer the material is ground, the less likely it is to 
cause clogging ol pipes or to affect septic tank 
action adversely. (Fine material is reduced more 
rapidly in a sewage disposal system and probably 
will tend less to clog pipes in the drainage piping. ) 
(4) Elec trical leakage. As these units when prop- 
erly installed should be solidly grounded (by a 
separate ground wire), there is little reason to ex- 
pect shock hazard to be a problem. All armored 
cables must be firmly secured, and make good solid, 
lasting electrical contact in tl eir clamps (at both 
ends). The householder should satisfy himself by 
personal inspection that the wiring has been done 
carefully and competently, for carelessness at this 
point could result in a serious hazard for someone 
working on or attempting to clear an obstruction 
from the appliance 5) Observation of the num- 
ber of times the unit stalled, noise of grinding, et« 

Each appliance was taken apart and its elements 
examined, and the hardness of the grinding ele- 
ments measured. All of the units except the 
Kenmore were provided with a dishwasher con- 
nection (to save costs of piping from the dish- 
washer to the drain line All units passed tests 
for electrical safety. 


Some of the guarantees were not clear as to 
whether the manufacturer agrees to pay for labor 
charges in his agreement to replace a detective 
or failed disposer unit. 


Disposers are listed alphabetically within the 
1, y § and 3 price brac kets in the A-, B.-, and 


C-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 


Hotpoint, Model MA-25A = (Hotpoint Div., General 
Electric Co., Chicago 44) $59. This is essentially the 
same as Model MB-65A (page 9) except that it has a 
manual instead of an automatic reset overload switch, 
and it does not have a switch in the sink stopper. 1 


Frigidaire, Model FDZ-1 (Frigidaire, Div. of General 


Rotdrs and shredding rings of the hammer-mill type of food . , omen ae . ° 
pr oes to cag an ace - Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio) $98.95. Continuous-feed 


waste disposal units. From top to bottom: Frigidaire, Hotpoint, - ~ - 
Westinghouse, General Electric. model, with hammer-mill type grinder. 4%4-hp. motor 
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rated at 4.9 amp lhe overload. protection device ts of 


the type that is reset manuall) he #rigidatre incor 
porates a plastic sound-insulating outer case for reducing 


noise of operation 
Fineness of grind, very good, easily the best of all 


garbage disposers tested Speed of grinding, fast, on 


most types of waste. Cornhusks were ground fairly well 


Some partly ground material collected around the top 
of the grinding hopper The manufacturer guarantees 
for a period of 1 yr. to repair or replace free of charge an) 


parts proved to be defective in material or workman 


ship 2 


General Electric Super Grind Disposall, Model FA-60 


General Electric Co., Louisville 1, K $89.95 sat 


feed model Hammer-mill ty \ is turned to 


on” position to operate disposer motor rated 


at 6.7 7 itomatic built-in « oad protectior 


coarse. Grinding 


j 


on most types of wastes Did a fairly good job of grind 


ing cornhusks see text ertain types ol waste remained 
under rotor and were not fi ished out even with a strong 


flow ol water | he manulacturer suggests running 


in. of water into the sink, removing sink stopper, 


allowing sink to drain This is to be dor 


once a day in order 


wl and dra 


clean There was a small, ver hard Carbei cutter 
on the shredding ring of servicing judged about 
average The manufactu larantees for a period of 
1 yr. to repair or repl. ny part proved to be defective 


in material or workmanship 2 


Hotpoint Disposall, Model MB-65A Hotpoint 
General Electric Co $89.95. Interlocking water 
switch avai il le atextr Batcl feed model l 
\utomatic b 


The appliance starts t 


motor rated at O58 amp 

protection 

sink stopper is turned to ‘“‘on"’ position 
Fineness of grind, coarser than average 


grinding, fast on most pes of waste Did a re 

good iob on cornhusks but see text There 
tendency for some partially ground food waste t 
around the top of the grinding hopper The appliane 
was judged to be good from the standpoint ot ease { 
servicing The manufacturer rantees for a period of 
1 yr. to repair or replace free 


to be defective in material or 


Waste King, Model SH-7000 (\\aste King Corp 
Angeles 58) $99.95. For comments, see Frigid: 
FDZ-1, which is essentially the same 


General Electric Super Quiet Super Grind Disposall, 
Model FA-90 (Genera! Electric ( $119.95. Essen 
tially the same as Model FA-60 except that Model } 

has a plastic-and-metal sound-deadening o 


National Citation Power Surge, Model 744P (Ilium! 
ing Equipment Div., National Rubber Machinery Co 
Medina, Ohio) $129.95. Water-flow switch available 
at extra cost. Batch-feed model. '-hp. motor rated 
at 7.5 amp. The overload protection device is built in 
and operates automatically Had a built-in reversing 


switch for use to free the mechanism if jamming should 


Rotors and shredders of the disposal units with fixed impellers. 
From top to bottom: National, Kelvinator, Chambers and 
Whirlaway, Youngstown. (Sears Kenmore is not shown. 
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occur. The appliance starts to operate when the sink 
stopper is turned to “grind’’ position. The National 
Citation had a sound-insulating plastic outer case. 
Fineness of grind, very good. Speed of grinding, fast 
on most types of waste. The National did a fairly good 
job on cornhusks (see text). Ease of servicing judged 
fairly good. The manufacturer guarantees for a period 
of 1 yr. to replace free of charge any parts proved to be 
defective. If it should be necessary to replace or recon- 
dition the motor section, the replacement, according to 
the manufacturer’s warranty slip, will carry an addi- 
tional l-yr. warranty and under that the maker agrees 
to furnish parts or reconditioning ‘‘at lowest possible 
f.o.b. factory cost.” 3 


National Supreme, Model 644P (Plumbing Equip 
ment Div., National Rubber Machinery Co.) $119.95. 
This is essentially the same as National Citation Power 
Surge Model 744P except that Model 644P has overload 
protection of the type that must be reset manually, and 
that the 644P is of the continuous-feed rather than 
the batch-feed type. 3 


B. Intermediate 
Westinghouse, Model FD-10 (\Vestinghouse Electric 


Corp., Columbus, Ohio) $59.95. Continuous-feed and 
batch-feed. Hammer-mill type grinder. 14-hp. motor 
rated at 5.5 amp. The overload protection device is of 
the type that is reset manually. 

Fineness of grind, medium. Speed of grinding, about 
average on most types of waste. Did a good job on corn- 
husks (but see text). This machine had a tendency to 
throw pieces of bone out of the hopper when bones alone 
were being ground in the appliance used as a continuous- 
feed unit. Ease of servicing judged good. The manu- 
facturer agrees to repair or replace for a period of 1 yr 
any parts which become defective. Cost of labor is the 


responsibility of the selling dealer. 1 


Westinghouse, Model JDAISOW (\Vestinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp.) Essentially the same as Model FD-10 except 
for color, and a difference in the sink stopper. 1 


C. Not Recommended 


Chambers, Model CF-880 (Chambers Built-ins, Chi- 
cago 35; made by W. T. Hedlund Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles 16) $49.50. Continuous-feed model. 14-hp. motor 
rated at 5.4amp. The overload protection is of the type 
that is reset manually. 

Fineness of grind, about average, on most food waste. 
This machine was unsatisfactory in grinding cornhusks. 
There was a tendency to throw pieces of bones out of 
the disposer when bones alone were being ground. The 
Chambers jammed frequently in grinding hard wastes 
such as bones. Unconditional 1-yr. guarantee, which 
states “‘distributor will install new disposer without 
charge”’ if any trouble develops beyond simple clogging. 
Essentially the same as Whirlaway. 
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In @ Sink e Erator, Model 333 (In e Sink e Erator Mfg. 
Co., Racine, Wis.) $49.50. For comments, see Kelvina- 
tor Model FDH-1, which is essentially the same. 


Kelvinator, Model FDH-1 (Kelvinator Div., Ameri- 
can Motors Corp., Detroit 32; made by IneSink e 
Erator Mfg. Co.) $59.50. Continuous-feed model. 14- 
hp. motor rated at 4.2 amp. Built-in manual-reset over- 
load protection. A wrench is supplied for freeing the 
mechanism when it becomes jammed. 

Fineness of grind, about average. Did a fairly good 
job of grinding cornhusks (see text). The mechanism 
became jammed readily on hard wastes such as bones 
and ejected pieces of bones out of the hopper with con- 
siderable force, when bones alone were being ground. 
The manufacturer agrees to repair and replace for a 
period of 1 yr. any disposer, part, or parts which prove 
to be defective. A 4-yr. additional warranty is provided 
on parts but not labor. 


Kenmore Golden 400 (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. W65 
6418; manufactured by American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., Warren, Ohio) $52.95, plus postage. 
Continuous-feed model. 14-hp. motor rated at 6 amp. 
Manual-reset overload protection. A wrench is supplied 
for freeing mechanism when it becomes jammed. 

Fineness of grind, relatively coarse. Speed of grind- 
ing, slow. Did not grind cornhusks satisfactorily. ¢In- 
struction book suggests it is preferable to dispose of 
cornhusks and other fibrous waste as trash.) There was 
a tendency for food waste to collect around the top of the 
grinding hopper. A factory-sealed unit, to be repaired 
only by an authorized Sears service center. No specific 
guarantee supplied, but mail-order catalog states all 
Kenmore appliances “carry a 1-yr. ‘Replacement’ guar- 
antee.” 


Whirlaway, Modei 880 (\\. T. Hedlund Mfg. Co.) 
$49.50. Continuous-feed model. '%-hp. motor rated at 
5.4amp. Manual reset overload protection. Essentially 
identical to Chambers Model CF-880 except that manu- 
facturer guarantees for 1 yr. to repair or replace any 
disposer which proves to be defective. During an addi- 
tional 9 yr., parts proved to be defective in material or 
workmanship will be replaced but labor costs are to be 
paid by purchaser, or in this period unit can be exchanged 
at a replacement price not to exceed 4 of the manufac- 
turer's suggested retail price. This price, however, 
$79.95, may be well above the true selling price of the 
appliance. 
Youngstown, Model FWD200 (American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Youngstown Kitchens Div., 
Warren, Ohio) $59.95. Continuous-feed model. 14-hp. 
motor rated at 6.0 amp. Manual-reset overload protec- 
tion. Tool supplied for freeing unit when jammed. 
Grinding was relatively coarse, and its speed was 
slower than average. The Youngstown was unsatisfac- 
tory in grinding cornhusks. (Instruction book recom- 
mends that these be disposed of as trash.) Frequently 
jammed on hard wastes such as bones. This appliance 
was judged somewhat difficult to service. The manu- 
facturer guarantees for a period of 1 yr. to replace free 
of charge any disposer or part which proves to be de- 
fective in workmanship or material. 





SIX 1961 AUTOMOBILES 


Chevrolet 6 and V-8 


Judged a car which should continue to deserve 
its good reputation of past years and we believe 
it should continue to have good resale and turn-in 
values. First year’s depreciation, about $800 
(29 percent). 


The 1961 Chevrolets are about one and one-half 
inches shorter and about two inches narrower than 
last year, with rated horsepowers unchanged from 
the 1960 model. Styling is relatively conserva- 
tive. Headroom and leg room in both front and 
rear were adequate. The “dog's leg’’ supporting 
the wrap-around windshield has now been almost 
eliminated, so that entry into the front seat is 
somewhat easier than before. Floors, front and 
rear, were of the step-down type. The X-type 
frame, considered undesirable from a safety stand- 
point because it lacks substantial, strong side 
members, is continued this year. Automat 
transmission, which had a “ park”’ position, oper- 
ated satisfactorily. The hot-water heater with 
3-speed fan was found to be adequate 


Disadvantages 

Use of X-type frame, as noted. Indicating lights 
are used in place of an ammeter and oil-pressure 
gauge (meters and gauges are much to be pre- 
ferred). A larger rear-view mirror would be de- 
sirable. some sharp edges were noted on front 
and center doorposts that might injure fingers 
or damage clothes of ocx upants. The spare tire 
was located flat on a shelf at the rear of the trunk, 
and so was not readily accessible. Design of rear 
bumper was unsatisfactory and such that it would 
permit a colliding car’s bumper to slide under. 
The Impaia had somewhat sharp ornaments on 
each front fender (undesirable). 

Prices 

The models tested by Consumers’ Research were 
a Chevrolet 6 Bel Air 4-door sedan with Powerglide 


automatic transmission and an Impala V-8 4-door 
sport sedan. 

‘Posted price” of the 6, $2806.10, itemized as follows: 
Manufacturer's suggested retail price, $2438; deluxe 
heater and defroster, $74.25; Powerglide transmission, 
$188.30; white sidewall tires, $31.55; anti-freeze, $5; 
freight, $69 

“Posted price” of the V-8, $3321.25, itemized as fol- 
lows: Manufacturer's suggested retail price, $2769 (the 
standard Jmpala V-8 4-door sedan is $116 less); radio, 
$62.45; heater and defroster, $74.25; Powerglide trans- 
mission, $199.10; power steering, $75.35; padded instru- 
ment panel, $18.30; 2-speed wiper and washer, $17.25; 
7.50 x 14 white sidewall tires, $31.55; anti-freeze, $5; 
freight, $69 


Riding and handling qualities 
Riding quality was good, somewhat softer than 
the Ford but not too soft. The car handled and 


Chevrolet specifications 





y 
exedie horsepower 
axable weight, pounds 


V-8 
overhead valves 
283 


Engine 
Type 


Piston displecement, cubic inc 
Rated maximum horsepower 
at steted rpm 
Compression ratio 
Cooling system capecity 
with heeter, querts 


Chassis and body 
Type 

Wheelbase, inches 
Over-all length, inches 
Width, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 

Rear axle ratio 


at 4200 
8.5 to 1 


750%14 

3.36 to 1 
3.08 to 1, eutomatic) 

Brake area, squere inches 185.5 

Turning diameter, feet 41 41 

Minimum roed clearance, inches 6.0 6.0 

Trunk space, cubic feet 29.7 29.7 


Other details 

Battery 12-volt 53-emp -hr 
Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 20 

Type of gasoline recommended 
Curb weight, pounds 


12-volt 53-emp.-hr 
20 


Reguler Regular 
3670 3850 
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cornered well, with above-average degree of lean- 
ing on the turns, but not to an extent considered 
objec tionable. The cars gave a good ride on hilly, 
winding roads. Seats were judged very comfort- 
able. The front seat was about 1 inch higher 
than that of last year’s model; the change im- 
proves the driver’s view of the road. Engine 
noise of the 6 transmitted to the passenger com- 
partment was above average and might be con- 
sidered objectionable by those used to a more 
quiet cat The V-8 was satisfactory in this 


respect 


Road tests of accelerating ability 
Acceleration times were: 


0 


0 to 60 m.p.h. 19.5 sec 


20 to 50 m.p.h. 10.0 sec 


40 to 60 m.p.h. 11.5 sec 7.0 sec. 


Somewhat faster than the Ford 6 and V-&, re 
spectively, and judged more than ample for most 


drivers 


Instrument errors 
Speedometer was approximately 8 percent fast on 
the 6, 7 percent fast on the V-8, at 50 miles per 
hour. Odometer on the 6 was about 5 percent 
fast, 4 percent fast on the V-& 


considered excessive. 


(These errors are 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 
Chevrolet 6 with Powerglide gave 17.5 miles per 
gallon, essentially the same as last year’s model. 
The V-& gave 17 miles per gallon 


Brakes 
Service brakes were satisfactory The parking 
brake was of the step-on (toot-operated spec ial 
ratchet type with separate hand operated release 
located under the instrument panel, a type judged 
unsatislactory for use when needed as an emer- 
gency brake. The design of the brake release 
knob was faulty; 


tested, when it was 


the knob came off on one cat 


nulled hard 








€ 


Dodge 


Judged to be a car with no outstanding merit ex- 
cept good gasoline mileage. The Dart showed 
relatively poor acceleration in the 20 to 50 miles 
per hour range. First year’s depreciation, about 
$800 (29 percent). 


Che Dodge Dart competed very successfully last 

ir with Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth in the 
field occupied by cars of the regular size; the Dart 
will have additional competition from the com- 
pact Dodge Lancer this vear. Why the Dart suc- 
ceeded and the Edsel failed it is difficult to say 
Che most logical explanation appears to be that 
the Edsel was in the medium-price group which 
has fast been losing favor with the public who 
want economy in both purchase price and cos, of 
operation, whereas the Dart was the type of cai 
that appealed to those who wanted a lower priced 
car but were not interested in “compactness” in 
a Cal 

The Dart was fairly easy to enter and leave and 
had adequate leg room, but more headroom would 
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Dart 


be desirable for tall people. [he transmission 
hump was large and high, limiting the front seat 
to two people lor comfortable riding; thus the 
The Dart uses 


a ‘‘unitized”"’ body frame construction, and an 


Dart is really a five-passenger car 


alternator instead of a direct-current generator. 
Model tested had JorqueFlite automatic trans- 
mission, controlled by push buttons, and lacked 
a “park” position. Heater operated satisfactorily 
but was somewhat noisy at high speeds. Speedom- 
eter was very easy to read 


Disadvantages 

Indicating light used for oil pressure instead of 
a gauge. Parking brake acts on the drive shaft 
instead of the rear brake drums, an arrangement 
which is undesirable for a brake that may at times 
need to be used as an emergency brake 


Prices 
The model tested by Consumers’ Research was a 


Dart Phoenix 6 4-door hardtop with TorqueFlite 
automatic transmission and power steering. 





Posted price,” $3264.25, itemized as follows: Manu Dodge Dart specifications 
facturer’s suggested retail price, $2677 (Phoenix 4-door 
sedan, $2600; Seneca 4-door sedan, $2335 heater 
defroster, $74.40; TorqueFlite transmission, $191.80 Tenable 


exedi« 





h 


power steering, $76.60; vinyl trim, $39; two-tone paint 
$16.95: deluxe steering wheel, $10.70; back-up light Engine 
$10.70 padded panel $13.50: tinted windshield, $ 

wheel covers, $18.55 nite sidewa tires $47.50 


freight, $69 


Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was very satisfactory on winding 

hilly roads in average to good conditio1 il speeds 

up to 60-65 miles per hour, but on rough roads the 

ride was only fau Le ining of the bod, on curves 

was not as noticeable as on last vear’s model Che 

power steering on tl car was “‘tast”’ (large re 

sponst to sm ill movement ot steering wheel ma Other details 
there was a tenden oward oversteering | oy 


vibration was tt transmitted to the steet 


wheel to as great I I i d engine nos 
] 





not as high iS il t \ ir s mode 


Road tests of accelerating ability 


Accel ration times were 
0 to 60 m.p.h. . P sas 
Gasoline mileage under test conditions 


20 to 50 m p.h ~ 
\t a constant speed olf 50 miles pet hour, the Dart 
40 to 60 m.p ‘ 6 tested gave 21.5 miles per gallon (good tor a car 


This car, as last co. i 


ze class); in normal around- 


celerating in | 
hour range Both the Fe 
seconds and the Chevrolet 6 w 
onds were taster The re ox ke p ' 
slower in the 20 to 50 m.p.h. ras Oot -Operatee step-ol mul- 
the compact cars tested to date. some with hand- perated re- 
nel, a type 


have much lower horsepower engines 

is judged unsatis! { use as an emer- 
Instrument errors ney brake h ike lil ¥ n other 
“we 


Speedometer was about 4 percent fast at 50 miles Chrvsler-built except the tliant) acts on 


per hour Odometer was about 3 percent fast the drive shaft 
Tl a etiahelitiel a 
. ‘ 


Ford 6 and V-8 


The Ford is a good car of its type, and to be pre- construction of its frame. (Chevrolet, discussed 
ferred, in the opinion of Consumers’ Research, elsewhere in this Bulletin, uses the X-type frame, 
to Chevrolet because of the more substantial which CR does not consider good design from 
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the safety standpoint.) First year’s depreciation, 
about $900 (33 percent), somewhat higher than 
Chevroiet 6, 8, and Dodge Dart. 


1961 Fords are about 4 inches shorter and about 2 
inches narrower than last year’s models, and there 
has been a small reduction in their rated horse- 
power; the six is down from 145 to 135 and the 
eight is down from 185 to 175. Innovations are 
self-adjusting brakes, aluminized mufflers, gal- 
vanized body panels below the doors where bodies 
have been vulnerable to rusting, a specially lubri- 
cated chassis said not to require greasing for 
30,000 miles. Ford has also resisted the drive 
strongly pressed by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, to frequent changing of crankcase oil, and 
recommends oil change periods of 4000 miles. 
Ford was also the first to extend the 90-day war- 
ranty on new cars to 1 year or 12,000 miles. The 
car had a “Diamond Lustre” finish claimed not 
to need waxing. 

The 1961 Ford was relatively easy to enter and 
leave. The front floor was flat, and lack of “‘step- 
down” was an advantage. Headroom in the front 
was insufficient for tall persons wearing hats; leg 
room was adequate, and seats were very com- 
fortable. The hot-water heater with three-speed 
fan and adjustable thermostat was very satisfac- 
tory. The 6-cylinder model tested had a manual 
choke. The V-8 had an automatic choke (better 
for the non-expert driver, as a rule). 


Disadvantages 

Indicating lights were used in place of an ammeter 
and oil-pressure gauge (meters and gauges are 
much to be preferred). A larger rear-view mirror 
would be desirable. There were some sharp edges 
on doors which might present a hazard to fingers 
or « lothing. 


Prices 

Models tested by Consumers’ Research were a 
Ford Fairlane 6 and a Ford Fairlane V-8, both 
equipped with manual transmissions. 

“Posted price” of the 6, $2457.85, itemized as follows 
Manufacturer's suggested retail price, $2315; heater 
defroster, $75.10; freight, $67.75. 

“Posted price’ of the V-8, $2688.85, itemized as 
follows: Manufacturer’s suggested retail price, $2546 
heater-defroster, $75.10; freight, $67.75. 


Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was good, and while leaning of the 
car body in cornering was somewhat more than 
average, it was not considered objectionable. En- 
gine noise and road noises in passenger compart- 
ment were relatively low. 
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Road tests of accelerating ability 
Acceleration times were: 
6 
0 to 60 m.p.h., through gears 21 sec. 


20 to 50 m.p.h., third gear 13 sec. 11.5 sec. 


40 to 60 m.p.h., third gear 10.5sec. 8.5sec. 


Judged adequate for almost any careful or con- 
servative driver. The acceleration of the Ford 6 
was better than that of the Dart 6 in the 20 to 
50 m.p.h. range. 


Instrument errors 

Speedometers on both the 6 and V-& were ap- 
proximately 7 percent fast at 50 miles per hour. 
Odometers were about 5 percent fast. (Both 


errors considered excessive. ) 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 

At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the Ford 
6 gave 19.5 miles per gallon, or about 10 percent 
better than the Chevrolet 6 with automatic trans- 
mission but 10 percent less than the Dart 6 with 
automatic transmission. The Ford V-8 gave 19 
miles per gallon. 


Brakes 

Braking quality was satisfactory, and the self- 
adjusting feature performed well. Parking brake 
was of the foot-operated (step-on) type with the 
release on the dash to the left of the steering post, 
not considered satisfactory for use as an emer- 
gency brake. 


Ford specifications 





Taxable horsepower 
Taxable weight, pounds 


Engine 


Type 6-cylinder V-8, 
overhead valves overhead valves 

Piston displacement, cubic inches 223 292 
Rated maximum horsepower 

at stated rpm 135 at 4000 175 et 420 
Compression ratio 8.4to 1 8.8 to 1 
Cooling system capacity with 

heater, quarts 16 


Chassis and body 


Type 

Wheelbase, inches 
Over-all length, inches 
Width, inches 

Height, inches 

Tires 

Rear axle ratio 


Brake area, square inches 
Turning diameter, feet 

Minimum road clearance, inches 
Trunk space, cubic feet 


Other details 

Battery 12-volt 55-emp. -hr 
Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 20 ‘ 
Type of gesoline required Regular Reaqulaer 
Curb weight, pounds 3745 3840 


12-volt 55-amp.-hr 
20 








Pontiac 


Easily the most popular car in the ‘middle price” 
group last year. Judged a very good car for 
those who prefer a car in the middle price bracket. 
First year’s depreciation, about $750 (about 23°, 
exceptionally low and lower, in percent, than 
any U.S.-made full-size car). 


Pontiac has abandoned the X-type frame which 
CR has commented upon as undesirable from a 
standpoint of safety and now uses a new “ perim- 
eter type’’ frame with heavy steel side rails. Fol- 
lowing the general and long overdue trend, over 
all length has been reduced by about 4 inches and 
width by 2% inches. The new Pontiac was rela- 
tively easy to enter and leave. Seats were com- 
fortable, and higher than last year, giving needed 
better view of the road ahead. Headroom and 
leg room were adequate. The two-speed electric 
tandem-type windshield wipers gave very satis- 
factory coverage. The heater, with three-speed 
blower and an adjustable thermostat designed to 
look like a thermometer was convenient and bet- 
ter than average in effectiveness. 


Disadvantages 

Indicating lights are used for temperature and oil 
pressure (gauges are much to be preferred). Trunk 
had a fairly high lip, making for difficulty in load- 
ing. There is a ridge in the rear bumper of such 
design that it may permit a colliding car's bumper 
to slide under. 


Prices 
The car tested by CR was a Pontiac Catalina 4- 
door sedan with Hydra-Matic transmission, powet 
steering, and power brakes 

“Posted price,’’ $3503.29, itemized as follows: Manu 
facturer’s suggested list price, $2702; heater-defroster, 
$94.15; radio and antenna, $88.77; Super Hydra-Matic, 
$231.34; power steering, $107.50; power brakes, $43; 
custom steering wheel, DL wheel disks, R.H. ash tray, 
decor mouldings, $61.12; foam front cushions, $10.65; 
dual electric wipers, $4.84; heavy-duty air cleaner, $5.38; 
back-up lights, $14.31; white sidewall tires, $40.78; 
anti-freeze, $7.20; freight, $92.25. 


Ri li g d i ili g liti Ss 
At speeds up to 65 miles per hour, this car gave a 
good but rather soft ride on roads in moderate to 


good condition. {Leaning of the body in cornering 
was negligible. 
Road tests of accelerating ability 
Acceleration times were: 
0 to 60 m.p.h. 
20 to 50 m.p.h. 
40 to 60 m.p.h. 


These figures cor respond to extremely fast accel- 
eration, much too fast to be safe for the average 


or inexpert driver. 


Instrument errors 
Speedometer was about 5 percent fast at 50 miles 
per hour. Odometer was about 2% percent fast. 


Gasoline mileage under test conditions 
At a constant speed of 50 miles per hour, the 
Pontiac gave 18 miles per gallon. In city driving, 
mileage ranged from 12 to 15 miles per gallon. 


Brakes 
Power brakes on model tested were fast-acting 
No. 2 drive position of the 


and satisfactory. 2 
automatic transmission provided very good brak- 
ing in descending hills. The parking brake was of 
the step-on type with hand-operated release under 
the dash. Not satisfactory for use as an emer- 


yency brake. 


Pontiac specifications 





r 
Taxable horsepower 
Taxable weight, pourds 


Engine 

Type 

Piston displacement, cubic inches 
Rated maximum horsepower at steted rpm 275 et 3600 
Compression ratio 8.6 to 1 
Cooling system capecity with heeter, quarts 19.5 


Chassis and body 


Type 
Wheelbese, inches 
Over-all length, inches 210 
Width, inches 8 
Height, inches 55.8 
ires 8.00 x 14 
Rear axle ratio 3.23 to 1 (2.69 to 1, automatic) 
Brake area, square inches 174 
Turning diameter, feet 
Minimum roed clearance, inches 
Trunk space, cubic feet 


Other details 

Battery 12-volt 53-emp..-hr. 
Gasoline tank capacity, gallons 25 

Type of gasoline required Requler 

Curb weight, pounds 3920 


/.8, valve-in-head 
389 


Boxed side members 
119 
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Mail-order bargains? 


Take a second look 


Four cheap opaque projectors 


PERUSING mail-order ads of the sort that abound 
in the Sunday papers and certain popular maga- 
zines is an entertaining pastime, harmless in the 
main, but likely to be expensive, if the reader is 
inclined to believe much of what he reads. 

One simple rule is basic. The emphasis with 
which a claim is expressed or suggested has no 
necessary relation to its truth or to the uniqueness 
of a teature described, or to its significance in 
deciding whether or not to buy the advertised 
article It seems often to be the case that the 
shrillness and strength of appeal of advertising is 
inversely proportional to the truth of its claims 

Cases in point are provided by advertisements 
for the two devices variously known as Miracle- 
Scope, Episcope, or Reflex Projector and offered 
by Thoresen, Inc., a mail-order firm in New York 
City, which advertises in large space in expensive 
media and whose products Consumers’ Research 
has h id occasion to cise uss before There are also 


the Magna-Vue and the Magnajector, available 
from Johnson Smith & Company, an old-time 
Detroit mail-order firm specializing in gadgets and 
novelties 

Dhese “Opaque projec tors’ are used to throw 
onto a screen an image of material written, drawn, 
or printed on a flat surface, as a page Irom a book 
or magazine, and operate with an inherent handi 
cap of serious magnitude since they do not send 


the light 


lantern slides is do projec tors ¢ 


hrough transparent or near-transparent 
the type more 
reflection 


it great proportion of the light its lost 


iliar to today’s consumers. In 


a first-class opti il svstem ind certainlh 


ght image cannot possibly be achieved by ust 


of the low-wattage incandescent lamps used in 
these ¢ heap opaque projectors 


Both 


jectors are enthusiastically advertised as giving 


Choresen’s and Johnson Smith's pro- 
“areal magnification”’ of 100 times; to the lavman 
this sounds like a huge magnification. Actually a 
100 times magnification of an area (which is a 
wholly misleading way of presenting magnifica- 
tion) means that a two-inch picture will be blown 
To fill the smallest screen 
use (40 x 40 inches), a 
projector for 35-millimeter slides magnifies more 


up to only 20 inches. 
ordinarily sold for hom« 
than 25 times linearly; its magnification of area 
is more than 700 times 

In 1958 and early 1959, Thoresen advertised as 
the Miracle-Scope at $7.98 the metal encased pro- 
jector shown in the photograph. Much the same 
was later applied to a “new 
model’’ made of plastic, priced first at $9.98, later 
at a ‘“‘ NEW low reduced price,”’ $9.94, all of four 


cents less than the previous figure Much price 


advertising text 


and quality advertising is likely to be literally 
true but misleading in effect, and vou cannot 
count on your newspapers’ and magazines’ adver- 
tising departments to restrain an advertiser from 
expressions that may merely mislead, so long as 
they are legally tenable. 

Consumers’ Research tric d out one of the metal- 
cased Miracle Scopes. The projector worked fairly 
well considering its price and general quality as 
evident to the eve. With the 40-watt bulb pro- 
vided, illumination of the image was necessarily, 
weak, and it was much too dim for satisfactory 
viewing when the projector was taken far enough 
from the screen to produce an image 10 feet high 


The metal-cased Miracle-Scope. At the right, 
the projector is shown as viewed from the bot- 
tom; the ‘Famed Rothlar Combo-Mirror Syn- 


chro-Vex Lens System'’ may be seen. 


It con- 


sists of a diagonally mounted mirror about 3 
inches square and the projection lens in the 
sliding tube, with illumination from a 40-watt 
bulb, just visible » the photograph. 
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as described in the advertising tor the device. 

The opening for copy to be projected was about 
3 inches square, ind the area that Col Id be 
projected with fair clarity was about the center 
2-inch square of this Note that this preclude S 
showing full pages of books or magazines, eve! 
comple te lines o type i many cases Subse 
quently we examined a sample ol Thoresen's 
plastic -cased projector, ‘ illed the Dux Eptiscop 
and found its optical qu ility to be a little better 
than that of the metal-cased machine Che 
Opaque projec tors commol ly used in s hools and 
colleges have much larger apacity 6 inches 


] 


square or more have properly corrected lenses 


lar greater illumination the, ire likely to 


1 500-watt or even more powerful lamp, | 
of course, much more expensive ($250 or 


more 


( onsumers Rese ir h asked the Federal Bure au 


of Investigation about im that Miracle 
00 pe was the ‘Same 1 ve Machine 
the F. B. I.,"’ and was informed that this adver 
tising claim was “misleading,” and the reterence 
to the F. B. I. was not authorized 
Johnson Smith’s Magna-Vue at $4.98 1s 
met il-cased projector comparable nh many re 
sper ts to Thoresen’s metal Miracle-S ope’ SLASHED 
wav down to $7.98.’ It was judged that the 
Magna- Vue was the less sturd' ol t he two de 
vices, and its projec tion lens was noticeably the 
poorer ol the two Che pl istic-cased 
distributed by Johnson Smith also had very poor 


optical qualit 


Dux Episcop 
by Thoreset 


D 


other prices also, up to $9.98 This was easily the 
of the four low-priced opaque projectors examined, 


its quality was lar poorer than one would expect upon 


reading the distributor's advertisements An image ol 


an object up to 3 in. square « 1 be projected with fat: 


sharpness but necessar! lluminatior is 
W ynuld he expected i 

base size different {1 

would possibly preset 


burned out 


C. Not Recommended 

Magnajector, Model MJ100 nbow 
Cincinnati 12 ributed | hi 
Detroit 7, as leluxe 100x Pri 
without bull We 
jected image was « 
advertises a 140-w ‘ 

Vaenaiject wr th lagna 4 Ir 
wearing the UL symbol and rded 

60 watts.” mi iM immed that a 


wre than 60 regarded b 


vriters’ Laboratories as making tl 
lor sale use The 140-watt bulb s 
suited for these projectors in an 
marked “Burn base down” and design 


required burning the bulb with bas 


Magna-Vue (Handy Manufacturing 
cester, Mass distributed by Johns 
Detroit 7, Cat. No. 6010 $4.98 


bulb. Very poor image qualit 


Miracle-Scope (Jaci 
ted by Th presen Im Ne 
Projected fair but very LK ill aminated 
central 2-in. square por an object with 
dimensions about 3 in laracterist 
ialit ¥ this device have . rre exagger: 
idvertising (see t I 
some very limited 
enough to handle it 


lime operated electricé | 


Gifts and bequests to Consumers’ Research 
Contributions deductible for income-tax purposes 


CONTRIBUTIONS made to Consumers’ Research 
studies carried out in the 


interest of ultimate consumers are welcomed 


Tin , or its work a 
Such contributions are deductible for income-tax 


purposes 


The Treasury Departme it has stated 


Contributions to your organization by individual 
donors are deductible by such individuals in arri\ 
ing at their taxable net income in the manner and 
to the extent provided by section : ff the 
Revenue Act of 1938, or section 23 (o 
of the Internal Revenue Code 


The term contributions refers to amounts paid 


beyond the regular subscription price. The sec- 


tions of the Revenue Ac tand the Internal Re venue 
Code that are cited are those that relate to the 
right of deduction from taxpayers’ income of con 
tributions to non-proht corporations, foundations, 
Cur... organized and oper ited exclusively for cer- 
tain purposes (including scientific and educa- 
tional 

Consumers’ Research would point out also that 
although subscriptions to CONSUMER BULLETIN 
for the subscribers’ own use are not considered as 
contributions, many gift subscriptions are tax- 
deductible. Subscriptions given as donations to 
churt hes, schools, libraries, hospitals, and veter- 
ans’ posts are among the gift subscriptions that 
are tax-deductible. 
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SEWING 
MACHINES 


Consumers’ Research reports on popular straight-stitch machines 


with a report on zigzag stitchers to follow 


In this day of look-alike store-bought clothes and 
expensive drapes and slip covers—not to overlook 
the 1.4 children, under 18, average per family 
the sewing machine is again coming into its own. 
And the new machines have had a beauty treat- 
ment. They are attractive in appearance and in 
coloring. They may also present a formidable 
array of knobs, buttons, and things to be pushed, 
pulled, turned, inserted, and adjusted. These 
latter, obviously, are not for the girl who would 
‘“‘never touch the tension adjustment on her ma- 
chine.”’ They are for the homemaker who under- 
stands the programming of her automatic washer, 
masters the automatic timer on the electric oven, 
and may even know how to use a wrench or broom 
handle to unjam her garbage disposer—in short, 
the homemaker who knows how to use an instruc- 
tion book 

On the other hand, the sewing machine today, 
in its basic characteristics, is not much different 
from the one which grandmother had—any more 
than the automatic washer is much different, 
basically, from the old-fashioned agitator washer. 
The basic, straight-stitch sewing machine is not 
changed, though it is now electrified, provides 
reverse stitching, and usually has a number of 
refinements, such as a bobbin level winder, a 
hinged presser foot, and a sewing light, all of 
which combine to make sewing more of a pleasure. 
Most home sewing can be done on these machines. 

A zigzag machine offers all that a straight-sew- 
ing machine does, with some extras that do not 
necessarily depend on attachments. A zigzag ma- 
chine makes mending and darning easier to do 
and also provides a convenient way to do by 
machine some special kinds of sewing, such as 
making seams on jersey fabrics and lingerie, over- 
casting, blind stitching, applying elastic, and 
making buttonholes. All of these can be done on 
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the simplest kind of zigzag machine, which is per- 
haps best characterized as a “limited” zigzag 
machine. There are experts in the sewing ma- 
chine field, however, who still hesitate to recom- 
mend that anyone should buy any other than a 
straight sewing machine. Most home sewing can 
be done very well on a straight-stitch sewing 
machine. Plain sewing, simple dressmaking and 
tailoring, and mending or darning, can be done 
satisfactorily on a straight-stitch machine. At- 
tachments available for these machines will do a 
variety of special jobs, such as the making of 
buttonholes, and will in effect provide stitching 
similar to that done with a zigzag machine of the 
limited type by shifting the cloth. These attach- 
ments are priced at about $25 for three: decorator, 
$10: buttonholer, $10; overcaster, $5. The 
decorator will do a satisfactory, though simple, 
zigzag stitching job, but CR’s testers considered 
it more troublesome to use than a simple zigzag 
machine. Singer sells a straight-stitch machine 
with a zigzag attachment included in the pur- 
chase price. 

The kinds of operations, aside from straight 
sewing, that are available on zigzag sewing ma- 
chines will be described in an article on zigzag 
sewing machines in a future CONSUMER BULLETIN. 

The first rule for the prospective buyer of a 
sewing machine, then, is to decide first of all what 
she wants the machine to do. 


Prices and sales tactics 

The second consideration undoubtedly is price. 
Like all prices, prices of sewing machines require 
some looking into. A “bargain price’’ may not 
be a bargain at all. Furthermore, sales tactics of 
some sewing machine retailers are shrewdly cal- 
culated to obscure the real selling price. In fact, 
trade practices in the selling of sewing machines 





have provided the Federal Trade Commission and 
Better Business Bureaus with work for lawyers 
and material for publicity releases for years. 

The gimmicks are many, and often downright 
For example: a contest, the winners 


ingenious 
of which are to receive a sewing machine free (if 
a cabinet is purchased), or gift certificates (which 
turn out to be a “discount” off the purchase price 


of a sewing machine). These are all too common 
in this business; and the misrepresentations do 
not stop there by any means. A “low price” 
may, often as not, turn out to be nothing better 
than the usual retail selling price; a “‘receipt’’ for 
delivery may turn out to be a contract or note; 
installment contracts may be sold to finance com- 
panies, who will collect their money “‘or else,”’ 
although the customers have been told that this 
would not be done; a 25-year money-back guar- 
antee may be accompanied (in small print) with 
the words “If returned during sale’’—the sale 
lasting only a few hours. 

All things considered, a buyer may be lucky 
if she simply tries to buy a “‘bargain’’ machine 
which the salesman won't sell her (“nailed down” 
as the saying goes) or which has been so rigged 
that the thread breaks every couple of stitches. 
(One way of rigging a machine is to attach a 
small metal cross piece to the bobbin in such a 
position as to cause it to wiggle in and out, thus 
breaking the thread each time the machine is 
operated. ) 

Even salesmen from reputable dealers have 
their moments. One may tell you with a per- 
fectly straight face that the ‘“‘tensions’’ on a 
respectable Singer sewing machine model, known 
for its durability and ease of tension adjustment, 
just ‘‘aren’t right’’ and are not likely to “stay 
right.”’ If he can get away with it, he may sell 
another machine on which he makes a better 
profit or commission. 

The woman who has any doubts about her abil- 
ity to evaluate such statements had best go away 


and think about it before she is rushed into any 
purchase. Above all, she should not sign anything. 

In checking prices, do not confuse the price of 
the sewing head with the price of the cabinet. 
Prices of cabinets, like prices of any furniture, 
depend on wood, finish, drawers, etc. To get 
prices on a comparable basis, compare the prices 
of portable models, then consider the cabinets 


separately 


What are prices likely to be? 

Sixty dollars or less. At this price you can get 
a basic, straight-stitch machine. It may lack 
refinements (overfill control for bobbin winder, 
sewing light, perhaps), but it may have them. 
The very low priced sewing machines often adver- 
tised ($30 or so) are usually old-fashioned long- 
shuttle vibrator machines. These are good sew- 
ers, if operated at slow speeds, but are likely to 
vibrate too much at fast speeds. 

One hundred twenty-five dollars or less. At this 
price you can get a console model of a straight- 
stitch machine, or a portable model of a limited 
zigzag machine. 

Two hundred dollars or less. 
can get the portable model of some deluxe straight- 
stitch machines, as well as a portable model of 
If you shop 


At this price you 


some automatic zigzag machines 
around, you may find an automatic zigzag ma- 
chine in a cabinet at the top of this range. 

Three hundred dollars. At this price you can 
get a deluxe automatic zigzag machine in a port- 
able case, or, with some makes, a console cabinet. 


Foreign-made machines 

One reason for the “‘strong-arm”’ sales tactics used 
in selling sewing machines, perhaps, is the stiff 
competition that exists in this field. Although 
housewives are still buying over 1%4 million sew- 
ing machines a year, most of them are low priced 
models imported from abroad, principally Japan. 
The wide sale of these machines has forced the 


A bobbin in a harizontal position is usually 
easier to insert than a bobbin in a vertical 


position 


The bobbin on the Singer Budgeteer at 
the left has a push-button lifter to aid in 


getting the bobbin out. 


The bobbin on the Elina at the right is 
behind the needle and presser foot. it 
was easy to insert the bobbin, but some- 
what troublesome to remove it. 
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The free arm found on the Elna machines, the portable Pfaff 
machines, and some other makes (Brother, for one) has some 
advantages for certain kinds of sewing. The cuff of a boy's 
trouser leg is being mended here. Note that the cuff has been 
slipped over the free arm. 


major United States’ manufacturers of sewing 
machines, except Singer, either to abandon manu 
facturing in this country or to have their machines 
made abroad. The White Sewing Machine Corp., 
for example, once the second largest United 
States’ manufacturer, gave up making sewing 
machines in 1957 in favor of importing. 

One large Japanese maker has bought out the 
New Home Co. and will market machines of its 
make in this country under the New Jlome brand 


na 


Something about the mechanics 

Almost all sewing machines sold today are round- 
bobbin Mie hines These mac hines are made Mw ith 
one of two kinds of shuttle mechanism: rotary 
or oscillating In the rotary mechanism, the 
shuttle makes one or two complete revolutions as 
it catches the loop of the thread carried by the 
needle on its upward travel. Oscillating mechan 
isms have a shuttle that makes approximately 
half a revolution and then reverses itself as the 
Both rotary 
and os illating types ol action are suitable for the 


needle loop slips around the bobbin 


speeds of electric drive 
These shuttles may be mounted in either a 
Mechanically 


the vertical position is better than the horizontal, 


vertical or a horizontal position. 


as it eliminates one change of direction of motior 
in the driving mechanism. The horizontal shut 
tle, however, has an advantage in that the bobbin 
in the horizontal position is usually easier to insert 
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All machines tested prov ided adjustments ior 
the tensions on both the upper and lower bobbin 
thread. Upper tensions are fitted with a knurled 
knob, and usually have numbered markings that 
indicate the settings. The lower tensions are 
usually adjusted with a screwdriver; they may 
or may not be numbered. In use of a sewing 
machine, adjustments made on the upper thread 
tension usually take care of most sewing. The 
bobbin tension is adjusted to compensate for 
extremes. Both bottom tension and upper tension 
should be conveniently located and easy to adjust, 
especially on zigzag machines where proper ad- 
justments of both tensions make the difference 
between a satisfactory pattern stitch and an un- 
satisfactory one. 

There are two types of motor speed controls 
used with sewing machines: step control and 
carbon rheostat continuous control. A step con- 
trol changes the speed In a series ol steps. It isa 
yo d idea to check the first step ol a step control 
to be sure that it provide a S$] eed slow enough 
for certain kinds of sewing. The carbon pile type 
of rheostat controls the speed smoothly over its 
entire range, without sudden jumps or over-rapid 
acceleration. 

Some machines have a switch which enables the 
user to change from a normal to a slow speed 
range; this is an advantage in doing complicated 
zigzag stitching, but of doubtful value on a 
straight-stitch machine. 


Straight stitch sewing machines 


All 10 of the straight stitch sewing machines in- 
cluded in the study were good stitchers. Asa rule, 
any woman could make her choice from among 
them on the basis of pric e and convenience to her. 

All of the straight sewing machines listed had 
the following features, except when otherwise 
noted: 

Provision for forward and reverse stitching 

Index for stitch length and adjustable lock posi 

tions for stitch length, in both directions of 
stitching 

Bobbin winder that releases automatically or stops 

when the bobbin is full; 

Hinged presser foot; 

Pressure adjustment on presser foot 

Light with switch; 

Indexed upper thread tension adjustment; 

Motors suitable for operation on 110-120 volts, 

a.c. or d ( 

From the standpoint of ease of inserting the 
bobbin, the two Singer machines rank far ahead of 
all others in this group. The bobbin on the Elna 
machine is in a horizontal position, as are the 
bobbins of the Singers; it is behind the needle 
and difficult to get out, though easy to insert. 





The lightest, most portable of the machines is Singer, Model 404 The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway, New York 6) $189.50 


the Adler, and from the standpoint of convenience 
including a zigzag attachment which makes possible 


in Operation, it ranks with the two Singers. 
The shuttle of the Adler and Elna is cleaned by 
use of a small brush. On all other machines it is 


simple zigzag stitching by automatically shifting the 
cloth (not by shifting the needle of the sewing machine 
Made in U.S.A. Rotary mechanism with bobbin in 
necessary to take the shuttle out for cleaning (in horizontal position. Slant needle. Weight of head 


the event that the machine becomes jammed with 1834 Ib 

thread). On all but the White, the shuttle slides \ neat. sturdy machine. easy to use. Slant needle has 

out; the White has a knurled thumbscrew for some advantages in ease of threading the needle and in 

removing the shuttle for cleaning seeing the work being sewed Has an enclosed motor 
Listed with this group is the Singer ‘* Feather Attachment was judged satisfactory for the limited scope 

weight"’ Portable 221-1, tested by Consumers’ Re of zigzag work it provides for. 

search in 1952, and still in the Singer line Singer Budgeteer, Model 185K (The Singer Manufa 
Prices include a limited number of accessories turing Co $119.50. Made in Great Britain. Oscillat 


bobbins, screwdrivers, oilers, etc., which differ ing mechanism with bobbin in position 

little from machine to machine, except as noted Weight of head, 25 Ib 

All but two of the sewing machines listed (the \ fairly heavy machine; the weight 1s considered 

two Singers) were given tests for electrical safety advantage by some users, a disadvantage by 

Those tested had low leakage current, an indica Judged unattractive in appearance because 

posed parts separa te motor, and the s« wing light 
1, 


tion of negligible shock hazard, under room condi 
is not built in. Has a relative small space (6 in 


t S ce < ’ ; le . 
ions, and passed a test w hi h affords a check o1 tween the sewing head and the needk 
the safety and lasting qualities of the insulatior nossibly be a disadvantage when sewing a 

hike a slip cover \ full-sized machine has about 


Bobbin lacks an overwind-control device 


A. 


Adler, Model 190 Distribu ed by \dler Industries A. Resemmenéed 

Inc., 109 W. 27 St., New York $189.50. Mack 

West Germany Rotary n vobbin in vertic: The following maz n F listed in 

position. Weight of head s Ib preference of f o sewed on 

rhe most portable of the raigl h machi ! CR’'s study his order of preference may or may not 


Has a fullv-enclosed motor only). judged desirab correspond in ever a vith the judgment and experi 


Bol bin lacks an « rwind-contr Vi ! ) maividus nsumer 


A summary of some of the characteristics checked in CR’s study 





Clear- 
ness Ar 
and range Ease 
order Ease ment of Smoeth- Shield- 
of in- of of remov- ness ing of 
struc replac wiring ing of wiring 
tion ing con shuttle motor from 
Sewing machine clean inge bobbin trols book contro!) lamp (nectors hook control oil 





Adier 190 G 
Elna G 
Kenmore 39 

Necchi Mirella 

Necchi BF Supernova 

Singer 404 

Singer 185K 

Surrey 80 

Ward's Signature 251 

White 664 
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Necchi, BF Supernova Ultra (Distributed by Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 164 W. 25 St., New York 1) 
$189. Made in Italy. Oscillating mechanism with 
bobbin in vertical position. Weight of head, 25 lb. 

A good machine with a built-in motor (a.c. only); well 
constructed and easy to handle. Has a push-button 
control for forward and reverse sewing. The built-in 
motor has two speeds, with a switch to select the speed 
range. 


Elna, Free Arm (Distributed by Necchi Sewing Ma- 
chine Sales Corp.) $179. Made in Switzerland. Rotary 
mechanism with bobbin in horizontal position. Weight 
of head, 14 Ib. (light). 

Next to the Adler, the lightest machine in this group. 
Machine has a good appearance, and is easy to under- 
stand. Has a built-in motor, a choice of knee or foot 
control, and a free arm for sewing, which is an advantage 
when sewing on items like sleeves and doing some kinds 
of mending. The bobbin was judged troublesome to 
remove. 


Surrey, Model 80 (Distributed by Brother Interna- 
tional Corp., 36-50 38 St., Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 
Made in Japan. Oscillating mechanism with bobbin in 
vertical position. Weight of head, 29% Ib. (heavy). 
This sewing machine has an attached motor (not built 
in). This machine has a push-button reverse which has 
some advantages (it is unlikely that one could do reverse 
stitching by accident since release of push button starts 
machine in forward direction again). 


Ward’s Signature Deluxe Straight Sewer, Model 251 
(Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 85—1717YB) $59.95, 
plus shipping. Made in Japan. Oscillating mechanism 
with bobbin in vertical position. Weight of head, 
2814 Ib. 

This is an easily operated sewing machine with an at 
tached motor (not built in). 


Kenmore, Model 39 (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 20 


2005L2 and others) $67.50, plus shipping. Made in 
Japan. Oscillating mechanism with bobbin in vertical 
position. Weight of head, 311% Ib. (heavy). 

This sewing machine has an attached motor. Machine 
was judged to have a relatively unfavorable appearance 
(too many exposed parts) as compared with others in 
this group. 


Necchi, Mirella (Distributed by Necchi Sewing Ma- 
chine Sales Corp.) $149. Made in Italy. Rotary 
mechaaism with bobbin in vertical position. Weight of 
head, 16 Ib. (light). 

Head has a free arm, convenient for some kinds of sew- 
ing. Has a built-in motor (a.c. only), but the motor 
could be disconnected, and the machine run by hand 
using a hand crank, when desired. Lacked external 
means for adjusting pressure on presser foot. This ma- 
chine was designed, obviously, for places where elec- 
tricity may not be readily available. 


White, Model 664 (Distributed by White Sewing Ma- 
chine Corp., Cleveland, Ohio) $149.95. Made in 
Japan. Oscillating mechanism with bobbin in vertical 
position. Weight of head, 32 lb. (heavy). 

This machine has an interesting design. It has a carry- 
ing handle built in on top of the sewing head, an advan- 
tage in handling the heavy weight. There is a push- 
button reverse which has some advantages (it is unlikely 
that one could do reverse stitching by accident). Has 
an attached motor. Only machine in this group which 
requires removal of a knurled thumbscrew to give access 
to the shuttle race for cleaning; the arrangement is 
somewhat less convenient than the snap-out shuttle races. 


> * * 
Singer, No. 221-1 “‘Featherweight’’ Portable (The 
Singer Manufacturing Co.) $149.50. Made in U.S.A. 
A rotary machine with bobbin in a vertical position. 
Weight of head, 1944 lb. 
A neat, easy to use machine, but machine “walked” 
when run at high speed. cr52 





It pays a handsome profit to own a 


Not one person in a hundred, probably, realizes 
how much it costs to run and operate the current 
American full-size cars, from Ford, Chevrolet, 
Plymouth, on up. When all items such as de- 
preciation, loss of interest on capital outlay, and 
operating costs are considered, it costs well over 
$3 a day, to own and use the typical American car 
in the so-called “‘ Big 3”’ category. 

One may calculate that a saving of as much as 
$400 a year can be made by buying and operating 
a small foreign car rather than one of the Big 
Three American cars. (The saving will be some- 
what less if the basis of comparison is one of the 
U.S.-made “‘compact”’ models.) The $400 a year 
is equivalent to having $8000 invested at 5 per- 
cent, figures well worth keeping in mind for any 
person who is trying to build an investment base 
for future retirement or who must live on income 
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car that’s easy on gas and tires 


from savings and cannot afford to reduce his 
“capital reserves” available for investment by 
such a sum. 

Some people are in an economic position to tie 
up as much as $8000 in capital to be the proud 
owners and drivers of a big car that depreciates 
fast in dollars and in percentage of initial outlay. 
Others will want to think twice before committing 
themselves to the higher cost of ownership and 
day-by-day operation of the large, more-difficult- 
to-park ‘‘standard"’ American car, as against the 
lesser comfort but far greater parking and han- 
dling ease of the small domestic car (e.g., the 
Rambler American with standard transmission 
and overdrive and low numerical rear-axle ratio) 
or an imported car of tested versatility and reli- 
ability, with its still greater ease of parking and 
handling. 





Things that go wrong in taking pictures 


Not only amateur photographers, but professionals, 


too, have their difficulties at times. This article 


points out some of the pitfalls that knowledge and 


care with camera and film can help one avoid 


KNOWING what are some of the more common 
troubles experienced in taking pictures will help 
the amateur prevent the failures that sometimes 
occur from unexpected causes 


Steady, there! 

Fuzzy, unsharp pictures due to movement of the 
camera are often seen. The camera should be 
held firmly against the face or body and the shut- 
ter released gently and slowly, and not with a 
sudden jerk. The exposure should be as fast as 
light and other conditions permit, 1/100 or 1/200 
second if practicable. The smaller and lighter the 
camera, the more important to hold it steady at 
the moment of exposure, and to use a short 
exposure time. 


Close-up pictures 

Your view-finder may not be reliable for « lose-ups 
It may cut off the head of the subject, if you are 
working very close. If you are not sure of cor- 
rectness of the finder for « lose-up pit tures, better 
point the camera, without use of the finder, in the 
direction that you judge will include the important 
part of the picture. 

Some cameras will not focus close objects 
sharply unless a special close-up attachment (ac- 
cessory lens) is used. 

The neck strap or the hinged front of the cam- 
era case can get in the way of the lens. Sometimes 
a finger or part of a glove or the cord connection 
to a flash gun gets taken in the picture. Be sure 
there is nothing in front of the lens but people 


or scenery! 


Care in loading and unloading 


Do not load a camera or unload one in the bright 
sunlight; go indoors if possible, but if loading or 
unloading must be done outdoors, keep the film 
reel or magazine fully shaded during the whole 
operation. With color film, be careful that the 
lip of the magazine or cartridge being handled 
does not point toward the sun or any bright light. 
Some light may leak in and spoil several pictures. 
Remember not to open the back of your 35 mm. 


Finders that are inaccurate or relied upon for close-up pictures 
cut off many heads. The poor perspective on the man's legs 
comes from having the subject a few feet too close to the camera. 
Taking the picture from a different angle is often helpful in 
avoiding the distortion of perspective. 


camera before rewinding the film back into the 
magazine from which it came, and be sure the 
shutter, if it has a time setting, is closed before 
you wind the film back. It is wise to put the 
lens cap on when you rewind, to avoid any possi- 
bility of light reaching the film during the rewind 


process. 


Clean lenses important 

Dirt, dust, and fingerprints on the lens keep 
many a picture from being sharp and clear. Care- 
less or overenergetic cleaning of a lens involves 
risk of injuring its optical quality. (This subject 
involves too much detail to be explained in full 
here. Readers who are interested are referred to 
our article on “‘ How to clean a lens” in the June 
1959 CONSUMER BULLETIN, page 39; the methods 
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Photographing the church through an archway gave interest and 
perspective to this picture. 


given apply to lenses of binoculars, microscopes, 
and other optical instruments, as well as camera 


lenses 


Distant views 
Scenic pictures in which everything is at a great 
distance are usually disappointing. The “mag 
nificent view’’ often turns out to be quite uninter- 
esting, particularly in black-and-white photog- 
raphy. Very often a bit of foreground detail or 
one or two people in the foreground (but not too 
close to the camera) will help add depth and i 
terest to a scene or distant view. Sometimes a 
fence, a tree or overhanging branch, or an archway 
helps greatly to give scale and ce mposition to the 
picture of a distant view 

Many pictures of individual subjects and groups 
are wasted because they are taken at too great a 
distance Close ups are better whenever possible, 
but focusing has to be more accurate when th 
objects or persons photographed are close to the 
camera, to avoid fuzziness (poor definition) in a 
pic ture 


Adhering to one type of film usually best 
for the amateur 

For most people, it is best to stick to one type ol 
film; otherwise mistakes in exposure will be made, 
which will mean that some good pictures will be 
lost Using cae kind of film and flash bulb at 
all times is especially important with flash pic- 
tures, where so much depends on the shutter 
speed and aperture setting being correct for the 
bulb used and the distance of the subject from 


the camera For people who take most of their 
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color pictures out of doors, it is best to stick to 
outdoor or daylight film and use the appropriate 
blue flash bulb (or blue filter on the lens) for pic- 
(For fill-in 
flash on outdoor color pi tures taken with Koda- 
chrome, Ektachrome, or Anscochrome ‘‘ daylight” 


tures to be taken indoors with flash 


films, use blue bulbs, or an electronic flash gun 


Storage conditions 


Hot and humid « onditions are the enemies ol good 
films and pictures. Film should not be stored in 
a basement or other damp space and should not 
be kept in any place where it is likely to get very 
hot on bright sunny days. Color film is especially 
sensitive to damage by these conditions, whi h 
bring about deterioration of the emulsion. Color 
film can be damaged either before or after expo- 
sure, or after development, by unsuitable storage 
Marked fading of the finished trans- 
parency olten occurs, and many valuable trans- 


conditions 


parencies have been ruined by being left lying 
about in strong light or direct sunlight. Frequent 
projection with a strong light will also fade the 
pic ture 

Keeping film spools or magazines inside a mod- 
ern car in summer weather, either on the package 
shelf or in the glove compartment, shortens the 
life of film; the quality of the finished picture 
may be greatly impaired even by brief storage at 
such high temperatures. And do have your film 
processed promptly 

In using color film, it is best to wind off the 
equivalent of three exposures before making the 





t 
aT 


The dark region at the left is a record of the photographer's 
misplaced finger, which intruded into the field of view. 





first picture. Do not try to squeeze in extra ex- 
posures on the roll of film, for the extra pi tures 
may turn out to be worthless, because of what is 
likely to happen to them in the processing plant, 
whi h needs the end sections tor its mec hanical 


operations 


A check on counter operation 

Thousands ol good pictures have been lost be- 
cause the operation ol the exposure counter mis- 
led the camera user, for in some cameras the 
counter works whether or not film is actually 
With a little experi 
ence, it is easy to tell whether the advance ol the 


feeding through the camera 


film after each exposure is actually taking place 
In any case, one can be sure by the feel of the 
film-advance knob or handle, or by turning the 
rewind knob in the direction of the rewind arrow 
The rewind knob 


should then rotate when the film is next advanced 


until a slight tension is felt 


in the usual way. 

It is important to know whether your camera 
contains a 20-exposure or i 36-exposure Magazine 
If you sometimes use one and sometimes the 
other, see that a sticker attached to the camera 


shows which is now in it 


Problems with flash bulbs 


When a flash goes off but leaves no picture o1 the 
film, the trouble may have been the wrong shutter 
speed or the wrong kind of flash bulb for the type 
of shutter on the camera. Instruction books fur 


nished with the camera are sometimes not clear or 


. ’ ‘ 
definite on this point [he information that 


appears on the packages of flash bulbs ts often 


contusing or incomplete These instructions 


greatly need simplification and clarification, and 
standardization of content and iorm ol the in 
formation presented 

If there is doubt, better check with vour regular 
photographic dealer (a clerk in a drug store is not 
so likely to have the information) or an amateur 
ph ttographer who has had considerable exper! 


ence with pictures taken with flash bulbs 


Choice of film type 

Do not buy film intended for making prints when 
you really want slides or transparem ics For 
slides or transparencies, the films from which to 


choose are 

Kodachrome (cool tones, emphasis of blues and greens 
slow in speed, but best of all for fine detail) 
Anscochrome (about 3 times as fast as Kodachrome 


Ektachrome (‘‘warmer"™’ tones than Kodachrome. 3 times 
as fast as Kodachrome) 


The focus is sharp--on the bookcase—but not on the zone of 
chief interest. The focus should have been set on a point much 
closer to the camera, and the lens stopped down somewhat to 
improve “depth of field."" Sometimes stopping down may make 
a part of the picture too dark; in such cases, extra lighting may 
be needed. (With flash pictures, unfortunately, stopping down 
to improve depth of field may often not be practicable 


Super Anscochrome (1) times as fast as Aoda: 
High Speed Ektachrome (about 16 times 


Kodachrome 


If you expect to take any pictures in weak 
light, inside buildings, for example, you will do 
well to brit w along Hligh Speed Ektachrome film or 
Super Anscochrome, both of which greatly broaden 
the possibility of successful color pictures under 
difficult light conditions. Where light is no prob- 
lem, most amateurs find Kodachrome best because 
ot its pleasing color ontrast and its excellent 
resolution of fine detail Most amateurs wish 


transparencies which do not necessarily render 
the colors of the original correctly no color film 
does that but pictures ol intense and brilliant 
hues which are attractive and pleasing to most 
viewers and which will reproduce well for book 
and magazine illustration Of the color films 
popular among amateurs, Kodachrome is the one 
most preferred for four-color halftone reproduc- 
tion 

If your interest is chiefly in color prints, the 
hlm to use is Kodacolor or Agtacolor Properties 
and use of those films, called negative color films, 
are discussed in the January 1961 CONSUMER 
BULLETIN, with ratings of several negative color 
film processing laboratories Eastman Kodak 
dealers have a booklet called ‘Clicking With 
Color,”’ at 35 cents, which Consumers’ Resear h 
recommends highly for all amateurs interested in 
color photography. 
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Safe use of TV receivers in schoolrooms 


TELEVISION is coming to be a very common and 
accepted part of the functioning of modern schools. 
Indeed, an educational television system de- 
signed ultimately to reach schools throughout a 
state was recently placed in operation in South 
Carolina. In some states television receivers are 
used as a means to try out new methods of in- 
struction; in others they are kept available for 
special programs that have educational interest. 

While it is true that a television set usually 
remains in one particular location when it is used 
in the home, the situation is likely to be very dif- 
ferent in the school. The receivers available may 
be moved frequently from one classroom to an- 
other, or they may be put into a storage room and 
brought out into the classroom as the need arises. 
While most receivers are school property, they 
may sometimes be brought in from a dealer’s shop 
on loan. 

It is desirable in all cases that a TV receiver used 
in a school should be mounted on something that 
provides a considerable degree of mobility so that 
it can be moved from room to room with ease and 
safety and turned into the position most desirable 
at a given time. In many instances, the receiver 
will be placed on a relatively tall stand at the front 
of a classroom in a position where it can easily be 
viewed by everyone in the class. 

Because of the conditions of use of a television 
receiver in a schoolroom, and the fact that an 
accident is more likely to happen than in a home, 
and with danger to more persons, teachers and 
supervisors will find it worth while to give special 
thought to the safety precautions needed to make 
television viewing safe for students. A television 
set, in which electric potentials as high as 23,000 
volts or more may be present, can be a very dan- 
gerous appliance under some unusual circum- 
stances, and with any set there is the possibility 
of shock that could cause death to a human being. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 

approval essential 

There are wide differences in design and con- 
struction; some receivers are far safer than others, 
because of the way they are built and protected. 
No school should have or use or take on loan a 
television receiver that does not carry the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ label or emblem, UL. The 
UL symbol (usually found on the “‘ backboard”’ of 
a set) does not guarantee safety under all cir- 
cumstances, but it is safe to assume that a set 
which carries it has been subjected to the criticism 
of qualified electrical engineers and has been manu- 
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There are many metallic items in a schoolroom that may be 
“‘grounded” electrically. Examples are radiators, water and heat 
pipes, metal window frames, hot-air and air-conditioning regis- 
ters, and metal! chalk trays. A TV set should always be well 
removed from these items. if a child should touch a part of a 
TV receiver that presents a hazard of shock and at the same time 
touch such a grounded object, a severe or fatal shock might be 
the result. 


factured so that it passes certain minimum stand- 
ards of safety, in respect to accident, shock, and 
fire hazard. 

One important requirement established by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories is that there be a 
shield at the rear of the set. This shield prevents 
the user, or the exploring fingers of a child, from 
touching any part of the electrical and mechanical 
parts mounted inside the cabinet. In addition, 
there is a requirement that an interlocking device 
must be provided that disconnects automatically 
the power connection entering the set at any time 
when the shield or backboard at the rear is re- 
moved. The Underwriters’ Laboratories also 
include an important requirement that in front of 
the picture tube there must be a protective trans- 
parent plate of such strength as to protect the tube 
from breakage if it should happen that the front of 
the television set receives a reasonably hard blow. 
This plate also protects the viewer from the effects 
of a spontaneous or other type of implosion, a not 
uncommon occurrence. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories’ requirements 
with respect to the possibility of shock hazard is 
not, in the opinion of Consumers’ Research, suf- 
ficiently stringent, for they permit a leakage cur- 
rent (the amount of current which flows through 
undesired pathways due to deficiencies of in- 
sulation, etc.) of 5 milliamperes at exposed metal 
parts. This small current—only 1/100 of that 





required to light a 50-watt lamp bulb—is sufficient, 
if it should pass through the body, to give a severe 
sensation of shock that can at times be the cause of 
a serious accident because of the sudden uncon- 
trolled or involuntary muscular reactions involved. 
Typical of exposed metal parts at which a sen- 
sation of shock may be felt on a defective TV 
receiver are exposed parts of the chassis (a part of 
which is usually not protec ted by the rear shield), 
screws used to fasten the chassis to the cabinet, 
metal control shafts which extend beyond the ex- 
terior of the cabinet and are accessible at the rear 
and others which are accessible when control 
knobs are removed 

Another potential source of danger exists at 
points where holes are present in the cabinet to 
provide internal ventilation. (Good ventilation 
is essential because of the great amount ol heat 
generated by. the tubes and other components in- 
side the television set.) While the sides, back, and 
top of most cabinets have usually been properly 
safeguarded, it often happens that rather large 
areas in the base are open and covered only by a 
relatively thin screen-like material. If this screen 
is removed or becomes torn or bent, it is possible 
that the prying fingers of a child may be able to 
touch many parts of the set at which voltages exist 
that are far more than sufficient to cause death. 
Naturally, a set should never be used in any place 
or for any reason with the protective back cover 
removed. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories allow 15 milli- 
amperes (total) leakage from parts that are par- 
tially protected, on the theory that the hand or 
fingers are not likely at any time to make good or 





firm contact with them. Nevertheless, in view of 
the lively imagination of young children and their 
constant searching for new contacts with the ex- 
ternal world, Consumers’ Research does not 
believe there should be a distinction made between 
easily accessible parts and parts that are partially 
protected, in respect to amount of leakage current 
to be permitted 

It is surprising what characteristics of its design 
affect the safety of a television set, parti ularly 
where use in a schoolroom is involved. In seeking 
to produce inexpensive television receivers, manu- 
facturers have often employed selenium or silicon 
rectifiers to provide the high-voltage direct current 
needed in the tube circuits. A much better design 
from a safety standpoint uses a transformer and 
vacuum-tube or solid-state rectifier to get the 
direct-current electricity needed. The transformer 
gives the designer a means of isolating the chassis 
from the power line, and in this way he has a 
chance to keep leakage current much smaller than 
could occur with the selenium or silicon rectifiers 
alone. With many receivers, when this latter type 
of design is employed, the whole metal chassis 
may be at full line (120-volt) potential or not, de- 
pending only on the position of the plug in the wall 
outlet (whether a given prong of the plug happens 
to be at the top or at the bottom of the wall socket 
or receptacle, or at left or right, depending on the 
type of receptacle). 

The type ol television receiver just described 
that has the so-called “‘hot-chassis”’ should not be 
used in the schoolroom, even though the design is 
such that the chassis seems completely shielded 


from exploring fingers, and even if it has U.L. 


The fiberboard back on a TV receiver (seen on the left) should 
always be in place. When removed (see above), several places 
may be exposed where dangerously high voltages are available 
to the exploring fingers of a child. We strongly advise against 
attempts by amateurs to service TV receivers. 
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approval. TV receivers that have rectifier sys- 
tems using transformers are the kind to buy or 
rent. 


Cabinet construction 

Particularly objectionable from a safety stand- 
point are metal cabinets, and this design should be 
avoided not only in any set used in the home, but 
especially in any set purchased for use in a school- 
room. 

No television receiving set employing a metal 
cabinet should be used in a schoolroom, even 
though the set may be entirely safe electri ally 
when new. It is possible that unforeseen hazards 
may be « reated in use which « ould make the whole 
cabinet electrically “‘live’’; if that should happen, 
the hazard to students and the teacher would be 
very great A loose, frayed wire touching the 
inside of the cabinet or a very slight mistake i 
manufacture, or introduced in servicing the set 
could result in such a condition. This type ol 
accident has occurred and has caused deaths of 
children 

The cabinet ol any s¢ ho lroom re eiver should 
be well constructed and stoutly built. A weak 
cabinet presents a special hazard in circumstances 
when the receiver may be accidentally dropped or 
tipped over and the pic ture tube broken Picture 
tubes are highly evacuated, and the exterior of a 
large tube therefore has tons of atmospheri 
pressure on it at all times. If the glass envelope 
should be broken and collapse, pier es ol glass will 


not only be projected inwardly by the external 


pressure, but may be propelled in any directior 
throughout the schoolroom with great force if the 
cabinet is not strong enough to contain them. So 
called implosions ol picture tubes are not uncom 
mon They may stem from a minor accident or 
from no cause at all. Thus there is no doubt that 
a strong well-built wooden cabinet should be pres 

ny television set, particularly the large 


if a control knob is removed or comes off accidentally, the exposed 
metal shaft may present a shock hazard. 
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ones such as are likely to be used in a schoolroom. 

There is reason to believe that those new model 
19- and 23-inch picture tubes which have the safety 
plate bonded directly to the face of the pic ture 
tube are less subject to implosion than those in 
which the safety shield is a separate piece of heavy 
glass or plastic. 

Any cart or stand upon which the receiver is 
placed so that it can be moved about on wheels or 
casters must be a rugged one, and the legs must be 
set far apart, so.that any tendency of the set or the 
stand to tip over will be ata minimum. One must 
always allow for the possibility of an accident or 
horseplay in the schoolroom, or a set being moved 
across a wire or cable, a raised board, doorsill Or 
threshhold, or the edge of a rug; any such oc- 
currence might result in a strong tipping force 
being applied to the receiver \ metal stand, 
properly safeguarded, may be satisfactory, but 
from the standpoint of electrical safety, a stand 
made of wood would be best, and is recommended 
(One tatal act ident to a hild oOce urred in a home 
because a metal supporting stand formed part of 
the conducting path from the live television set 
chassis to the child’s body, which at another point 
Was in contact with a metal kitchen cabinet 

The lightweight parallel-type line cord with 
which TV sets are commonly equipped (a kind of 
wire that looks like ordinary lamp cord) is satis- 
factory for home use, but is not recommended for 
use in a set placed in a schoolroom. For such use, 
a serviceman should remove the parallel-wire cord 
and install a length of type SJ or SJT wire; these 
are the kinds of wire in which the jacket or coating 
is strong enough so that it will stand some tram 
pling or abuse by school children without hazard 
Wire of this grade will give longer life and reason- 
able freedom from fire or shock, but if the wire or 
the connection either at the set or the connecting 
plug shows the slightest sign of deterioration, it 
should at once be replac ed by the school’s electri- 
cian or by a television repairman. 

Finally, even though vou may follow all of the 
foregoing suggestions, it would be a wise precau- 
tion to have any receiver looked over carefully and 
checked for electrical safety by a competent 
serviceman at least twice yearly, or at the be- 
ginning of each school term. The fact that a 
television receiver seems to work satisfactorily pro- 
vides no guarantee that it is safe for use. There 
is a ‘‘first time”’ for every electrical appliance, and 
especially where children are concerned, the first 
small shock or even a slight tingle calls for correction 
at once. It is never wise to take chances where 
electrical appliances are concerned, particularly 
those that present the high-voltage hazard and 
the degree of accessibility to children that goes 
with every television set. 





Sugar, enemy of good nutrition—II 


(The beginning of this article is on page 39 


dental arch and the appearance of the face. In 
this way, the effectiveness of the teeth in chewing 
food, and thus general health, may be impaired 
Stambovsky and others have 
noted that almost every disease or illness can be 


throughout life 


related indirectly, if not directly, to some defi- 
ciency of nutrition 

University of Tennessee nutritionist Fairfax T 
Proudfit and his co-author, Temple University 
nutritionist Professor Corinne H. Robinson, in 
Nutrition and Dhet 


Therapy reler to certain advantages ol carbo- 


their excellent textbook, 
hydrates in the diet, as their economy, wide dis- 
tribution, palatability, ease ol digestion, and 
nearly complete absorption. The authors then 
go on to explain disadvantages associated with 
the high-carbohydrate levels of today’s typical 
diets of American children and adults. They 
pomt out that concentrated sweets not only im- 
pa the ippetite tor necessary foods es pect 

in children, whose habits in food selection are 
being determined for a whole lifetime), but dis 
place some of the vitamin- and mineral-rich foods 
in the diet, that tooth decay may result, either 
from the deleterious action of soluble Sugars oO! 
the teeth or because of failure to ingest sufficient 
quantities of other essential nutrients when much 
They make the further important 


point that, in the selection of carbohydrate foods 


Suvar 1s eaten 


one should be concerned with the contributions 
which the food in question can make to one’s 
vitamin and mineral requirements; this considera 
tion, they point out, “implies a liberal use of 
natural rather than refined foods.” 

Not only are the very important vitamins ol 
the B-complex and certain essential minerals lost 
in the current practices of highly refining and 
processing foods, but needed proteins are also 
lost No so-called “‘enrichment”™ programs can o1 


do restore these valuable proteins 


Sugary foods favored by food 
manufacturers and restaurants—even 
some schools 

There is a determined effort in the food trades to 
increase the proportion ol sugar « onsumed Those 
who write in the food journals continually empha- 
size the desirability of greater sugar content in 
prepared foods of all kinds, and in this they are 
aided by the pronouncements ol the Sugar Re- 
search Foundation, which recently urged canners 
to use about 60 percent more sugar than at present 


in canned fruits “‘to gain maximum consumer 
acceptance.”’ 

Canners may be expected to heed these findings, 
for their concern is naturally not with supplying 
the minimal amount of sugar that is best for 
health, but rather with the amount that will pro- 
duce the best sales appeal for their product. 

Researt hers in food tec hnolog,y at a leading 
state university have indicated that manutac- 
turers would be justified in increasing the sugar 
content of ice cream, because they found that the 
publi preferred ce cream ol greater sweetness 
Naturally there 


is a strong economic motive to add as much sugar 


than is customary in the trade 


as the public will accept, since it 1s the least ex- 
pensive ingredient in ice cream manufacture 

4 conventional white or vellow cake formula 
used in the baking trade calls for equal propor- 
tions by volume of sugar to flour (by weight, the 
umount of sugar is about 20 percent greater than 
the flour 
made cakes use much less sugar in relation to 
flour, with a ratio of 1 to 
mercially used ratio of 1 to 1 The so-called 


Che recipes for more wholesome home- 
instead of the com- 


high-ratio formula used by commercial cake 
bakeries permits using 40 percent by volume more 
sugar than flour With the greater amount of 
sugar, the cake holds moisture better, and lasts 
longer. Store cakes, naturally, are made with the 
high-sugar formula, good for “‘durability’’ and 
definitely bad for health 


prepared cake mixes, too, aim to use as much 


The manufacturers of 


Sugar as possible, since that is the cheapest way 
to provide calories and stomach satisfaction in 
their product 

Sugar is a cheap way of supplying calories; 
this fact helps to account for the tendency to 
increase its use in all sorts of foods. Restau- 
rants, like food manufacturers, favor sweetened 
foods and rich desserts and ice cream, because 
these are high-profit items, and they provide the 
most calories to satisfy customers’ hunger, for the 
least money spent on raw materials and labor 
Sugar is the joy of the owners of poor and mediocre 
restaurants; it plays a much less important part 
in the operations of the best eating places which 
incidentally are not always the expensive ones). 

Sugar is a major constituent of many breakfast 
foods. Some contain more sugar than any other in- 
gredient. Aware of the sales appeal of sugary 
foods, manufacturers now produce a wide range of 
breakfast cereals with added sweet coatings which 
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At the left above is grape jelly. Jellies, 
jams, and preserves contain more sugar 
than they do fruit or fruit juice (fruit 
juice is itself mainly water and sugar). 


Most canned fruits contain a great deal 
of carbohydrate which contributes no vita- 
mins; the sweetening is mainly cane sugar 
or corn sugar (dextrose) or a mixture of the 
two. Labels on the six cans and jars at 
the right all show that they contain fruit 
in heavy syrup. For good health, especial- 


ly of children, and adults who do not have 
every day a varied diet of fresh unsugared 
foods, canned foods in heavy or extra heavy 
syrup should be avoided. Large amounts 


of sugar in the diet exhaust or use up vita- Petarece Ti pBITS 


min B, (thiamine) contributed by other 
less-processed foods richer in the B vita- 
mins. 


may consist of sugar, corn syrup, honey, or other 
forms of sugar. By this practice they turn an 
ordinary breakfast food into a confection, too 
high in sugar to be wholesome, and more appropri- 
ate for use as a dessert after a large meal of good 
food materials, than as a breakfast cereal. Sugar- 
coated breakfast foods are now widely sold and 
have for many taken the place of less objection- 
able kinds of breakfast cereals. 

Typical of misleading advertising of carbo- 
hydrates is an item advertising a corn syrup 
poured over ice cream (as if ice creams were not 
already high enough in sugar!). Pour on plenty, 
says the ad syrup makes ice cream “‘extra 
good, . .extra nourishing. . .extra quick!” 

The consumer who is not informed nutritionally 
will surely be gravely misled by the syrup adver- 
tiser’s statement that adding sugar to ice cream 
makes it ‘extra nourishing.” 

Dr. Herman Becks, professor of dental medicine 
at the University of California, who has given 
much study to the effects of overuse of sugar on 
dental health and favors reduction of carbohy- 
drates and stepping up of protein intake, has 
mentioned the high content of sugar in various 
common food materials 


5 teaspoons in an 8-oz. bottle of soda pop 
5 


15 teaspoons in a piece of chocolate cake 
l4 teaspoon in a single stick of chewing gum 
10 teaspoons in an ice cream sundae 


13 teaspoons in a slice of raisin pie 
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UTCHEN GARDE 
BOYSENBERRIES — 


veu 


—— FREESTONE PEACHES 


Children need to be conditioned 
to desirable types of food 


One of the reasons for the growing tendency to 
consume greater quantities of sweet foods is that 
they are foods that do not require chewing, and 
mothers find that with young children, particu- 
larly, the problem of getting enough food into the 
child is greatly simplified when the food is liquid 
or soft. Beverages, including milk, sweet juices, 
and sodas can be poured down a child’s throat 
fairly easily and without the resistance little 
children sometimes show in relation to more de- 
sirable foods 

The good foods which make for healthy bodies 
and normal growth of bodily tissues after infancy 
require chewing. Moreover, a young child quickly 
learns to associate desirability of food with sweet 
flavor, and readily acquires a preference for des- 
serts, sweets, and sugary between-meal snacks, 
including cola drinks, soda pop, and ice cream, 
sherbets, and ice cream sodas, which set the habit 
of seeking sweet taste and a minimum of chewing, 
instead of food values. Once this pattern of appe- 
tite is established through the parent's careless- 
ness or negligence, it is likely to stay with a child 
for a lifetime, and directly affect his general 
health, the health of his teeth and gums through- 
out life, and his life expectancy. 

Easy accessibility of candy and soda pop and 
other sweets in the schools unquestionably con- 
tributes to their increased consumption in the 





diet. It is a disgrace that many communities not 
only tolerate the sale of soda pop and sweets in 
the schools, but use them as sources of money for 
the purchase of football and other athletic equip- 
ment, trips for students, and other popular fea- 
tures of the school’s social life The loss of 
Johnny's teeth and of his health and vigor is too 
high a price to pay for the material gains received 
from the sale of unwholesome steps beverages 
School administrators often have available the 
services of nutritionists, dentists, and phy sicians 
as advisers, and all of these are well able to inform 
teachers and administrators about the undesirabil- 
ity of free access to candy, cola drinks and soda 
pop, ice cream, and other sweets. Schools should 
set the example by following, not ignoring, the 
advice of qualified experts, but many do not, for 
investigators in one state alone found their schools 
to be doing a 44-million-dollar business annually 
in selling candy and other high-carbohydrate 
foods and beverages to raise money for extra- 
curricular activities. 


Constructive suggestions 

Consumption of a diet which ig low in both carbo- 
hydrates (sugar and starch), and in fat, but fully 
adequate in protein, vitamins, and minerals, has 
been found in animal experiments to favor health- 
ful and active life and a notable degree of resist- 
ance to infections, including colds. Some of the 
many foods especially high in carbohydrates are 
bread, cereals, potatoes, sugar, corn, rice, tapioca, 
split peas, noodles, macaroni, spaghetti, cake, 
candy, ice cream, and pancakes. 

Substantial amounts of carbohydrates must be 
consumed by most of us for economic reasons, but 
necessary food ingredients should be taken in the 
form of natural starches in vegetables, and protein 


Labels show that in all of these popular food 
store items sugar is the principal ingredient 





as it is in candy. Everyone, particularly chil- 
dren, should consume all such foods to the 
minimum possible extent, in the interest of 
good general health, and of good teeth, with 
fewer trips to the dentist. 


in meat and fish, which are far to be preferred to 
sugar (candy, pies, cakes, jellies, jams, carbonated 
beverages, and ice cream) from the standpoint of 
the health of the body. Starches are less soluble 
in the digestive juices than ordinary sugar, and 
hence the sugars resulting from digestion of starch 
are fed into the blood stream at a much slower 
rate than the cane or beet sugar used as sweeten- 
ing. For the best health, the body should receive 
its sugars and starches in the form of vegetables 
and fruits that contain 5 to 10 percent or less of 
carbohydrates. Most of the common vegetables 
and fruits might be termed fairly low in carbo- 
hydrates—that is, compared with basically starchy 
and sugary foods commonly eaten. Some of the 
vegetables and fruits that are unusually high in 
carbohydrates and should therefore be consumed 
by most of us only to a rather limited extent are 
listed below. (Canned fruits packed in syrup, and 
especially in heavy and extra-heavy syrup, are, 
of course, particularly high in carbohydrate con- 
tent.) 


Vegetables and fruits which are relatively high in 
carbohydrate content 


Canned corn Apples Grapes Pears 
Crab apples Grape juice Pineapples 
Huckleberries Plums 


Prune juice 


Lima beans 
Mature peas 
Irish potatoes 


Apricots 
Cherries Oranges 


Sweet potatoes Figs Orange juice Prunes 


Peaches 


In conclusion, don’t, at any age, be a “‘sugar 
addict."" You—and your children—will live 
longer and with better health and vigor on a diet 
which holds to a minimum the consumption of 
sweets, soft drinks, ice cream, and other “ quick- 


energy’ foods and beverages. 


a 
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@® OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Do consumers really buy many things they don’t need? 


THERE are two outstanding characteristics of 
American consumers; they love to shop and— 
because they like to get things done with a mini- 
they have a 
keen interest in machines, appliances, and motor- 
ized devices of many kinds. Saturday afternoon 
shopping is the week-end recreation of many 


mum expenditure of physical effort 


women, and on Sunday in some areas the entire 
family is likely to spend an afternoon in a big 
shopping center along the highway. As to the 
preference for machinery, suburban dwellers are 
well aware of the fact that even if they have a 
pocket-handkerchief-size lawn, no high school boy 
wants to cut the grass if he has to push a hand 
powered mower. The mechanical dishwasher not 
only saves time over all in cleaning up after the 
family meal, but parents report that children vie 
with each other for the privilege of loading it with 
the dinner dishes. Electrical appliances, in other 
words, take the irksome drudgery out of menial 
tasks, and give their user the feeling of being not 
just a common laborer, but the operator of auto- 
matic machinery. 

rhis preoccupation of Americans with “ things”’ 
is a topic for “‘ viewing with alarm” on the part ot 
i whole galaxy of today’s critics of the social scene 
It isa popular sul ject, tor oddly enough people 
like to read about themselves even when they art 
being taken to task. It is reported by marketing 
experts that women have a guilt complex about 
using ready-prepared foods, cake mixes, heat-and 
serve dishes; yet the supermarket shelves ar 
loaded with an increasing variety of such items 

Perhaps it is this guilt complex that made The 
Waste Makers, by Vance Packard, a best seller 
Mr. Packard is mad at a lot of things. 
He belabors dat ol’ debil “planned obsolesence’”’ i 


last veal 


a manner to make every stylist and design engineer 
He objec ts to the 
trend of not only promoting power lawn mowers 
but putting a seat on them, yet. He finds fault 


cringe over his drawing board 


with marketing practices that have under-pro- 
moted the new compact cars lest they compete 
with the bigger more expensive cars, but over- 
promoted changes in the styles of women’s dresses 
so that they go out of date almost overnight. 
The advertising fraternity have taken violent 
issue with Mr. Packard's criticisms and their angry 
rebuttal has often sounded as if The Waste Makers 
was solely an attack on advertising. Actually the 
book is also anti-consumer. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Packard picks up his verbal! shillalah and lays 
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about him somewhat indiscriminately. As _ he 
himself points out in the opening chapter: 


When I refer to the waste makers at large in the 
land, | refer primarily to those who are seeking to 
make their fellow citizens more prodigal in their 
daily lives. In a broader sense, however, it could 
be asserted that most Americans are becoming 
waste makers. 

The burden of his complaint—with respect to 
consumers—is that the sedentary male who needs 
more physical exercise is delighted to buy a power 
mower with a seat and is even looking forward to 
an electronic marvel due in 1970 that will mow the 
lawn on a pre-programmed pattern without a 
human attendant. Ready prepared food is avail 
able in throwaway plastic boil-in bags and dinners 
are even available in containers that can be popped 
in the oven, heated, and served in the container. 
(Mr. Packard does not apprec iate the fact that the 
woman of the household will not have any messy 
dishes to wash in such cases \erosol cans dis- 
pense a variety of foods which he says include 
“‘omelettes, angel-food cake mix, fruit whips, 
catchup, barbecue sauce, and spreads for cocktail 
crackers.”’ 
yet all the usuable contents out of these devices! 


And do you know, you simply can't 


Mr. Packard's teenage son took an aerosol can of 
chocolate sauce apart—in spite of the warning not 
to puncture the can, which could have exploded 
in his face and caused severe injury—and found 
several spoonfuls of syrup left in the can. We 
throw away paste jars containing several spoonfuls 
of library paste too difficult to remove, and discard 
lipstick because the mechanism of the case wil! not 
bring the last portion to the top He objec ts to the 
fact that leftover medicines are wasted because the 
druggist does not indicate on the label just what 
ailment they ire intended to relieve (ignoring 
the fact that it is undesirable, and sometimes 
dangerous, for the layman to try to treat his 
symptoms himself). Furthermore, style changes 
make people discontented with perfectly good 
products that still have a lot of useful life in them 
dresses, cars, home appliances, rugs, draperies, 
china, and glass 

Mr. Packard is convinced that we can’t afford 
the kind of variety, noveltv, and extensive range 
of products that we now have to choose from. It 
is his view that we are using up American resources 
far too fast in making things that wear out too 
quickly. Furthermore there are too many people, 





and we ought to do something about THAT. It 
seems that we just can’t go on expanding popu- 
lation and production. Pretty soon we'll run out 
of the wherewithal to make things. And don't get 
the idea that technology will save us. It is this 
‘widespread faith of Americans that their tech- 
nology can solve all their problems” that is our 
undoing. He says that there are just not enough 
raw materials in the world, let alone the United 
States, to feed our insatiable capacity lor pro 
duction 

Mr. Packard blames advertising, of course, for 
making consumers discontented with what they 
have and for their yearning for new and better 
He laments the ne glect ol 
poetry, art, literature, and an interest in the 


material possessions 
beauties of nature The mass merchandisers have 
not been able, it seems, to create as fine a spiritu il 
and political environment as that to be found 

the old villages ‘‘in what are now the backwaters 
of the Il nited States one of the wisest, 
gayest, most inspiring, and most courageous 
persons my\ family has encountered in the past 
decade is a woman in her seventies who lives alon 
by the sea in a lonely New England cottage ly 
her cottage she has no electri itv, running water! 
Or telephone She « hops her owl wood, whi h she 
drags from the sea. This woman earns a very 
modest income floating sea mosses onto paper by a 
secret process she devised and se lling the results as 


vreeting ¢ 


Only a man could admire that way life The 


woman ol household with four 1 t 


clothe, keep clean, and feed with three meals a day 
will not see any merit whatever in Mr. Packard's 
suggestion It would be a return to the back- 
breaking slavery of household drudgery that she 
considers no longer necessary or desirable—as 
indeed it is not. Camping out may be fun for two 
weeks in the summer, but as a steady diet for 
running a busy household, the camping out 
method would add intolerable burdens to the 
mothers of active and demanding children. No 
thank you, will be anv woman's answer to Pack- 
ard’s thesis 
Mr. Packard ends his dismal picture of the pre- 
sent sad state of American culture with a plea that 
Americans “‘learn to live with their abundance 
without being forced to impoverish their spirit 
At least we can be thankful that he didn’t advocate 
a new federal bureau to see that we do the job in 
way he wishes Perhaps subconsciously he 
recognized that a critical attack on the most el- 
fective method of production that has eliminated 
the dreary drudgery and hardship to the workers 
in factory and industry and has turned out a flow 
of products that are within the means of nearly 
invone who works for a living is not the most con- 
vincing argument for persuading consumers to 
give up electric ranges, oil burners, automat 
washers, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, and auto- 
mobiles Few nowadavs would want to settle for 
1 Thoreau-type hut on Walden Pond Even 
rhoreau got tired of his simple way of lite after 
a two-vear interval of living on his own cooking, 


gardening, and choppu gy and fete hing firewood 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol G 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording. 


S)Beethoven: Five Piano Concertos. Backhaus (piano 
with the Vienna Philharmonic under Schmidt-Isserstedt 
8 sides, London CSA 2401. $23.92 All of Beethoven's 
piano concertos. Though Nos. 4 and 5 stand above the 
rest, each is a masterpiece. Nobody plays all to the 
Queen's taste. Backhaus plays in the classic manner with 
strength, precision, breadth, solidity. Many like Bee- 
thoven this way. Some prefer more warmth and elas- 
ticity, particularly in the Mozartean Nos. | and 2. There 
are a few rough spots, and the orchestra is less than per- 
fect, though it appears the conducting must stand criticism 
rather than the players. The piano stands forward in the 
recording which is less desirable than a blend of sound 
with the orchestra. A A 

Brahms: Symphony No. 2. Royal Philharmonic 
under Beecham. Capitol SG 7228. $4.98. A sunny work, 
described as Brahms’ “Pastoral Symphony.’’ Beecham 
brings out the lovely melodies, plays no tricks—with the 
possible exception of the fast moving, concluding pages 
The performance surely belongs in the company of the best 
recordings of this symphony. Good fidelity. AA A 

Dvorak: Cello Concerto. Rostropovich (cello) with the 
Czech Philharmonic under Talich. Parliament PLP 139. 
$1.98. One of the great works for cello and orchestra 
already offered by Rostropovich, according to Schwann's 
catalog, in two other recordings. Here he plays with 
feeling and accuracy. More breadth, however, seems de- 

irable in the first movement. But the criticism is minor. 
Marvelous orchestral support. Adequate engineering. 
Note the bargain price. A A 

S)Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsodies Nos. 1 and 2 & 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 5 and 6. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra under Golschmann and Fistoulari. Van- 
guard SRV 119-SD. $2.98. The Enesco pieces are sure- 
fire music that everyone enjoys occasionally. No. 1 
begins slower than usual, but works into a hair-raising 
finale. More attention to detail was noted in earlier re- 
cordings by other conductors, but never have the pieces 
been reproduced so well. Fistoulari tries to whip up 
interest in two dull Liszt Rhapsodies and with the utmost 
skill almost succeeds in doing so. His recording, too, is 
excellent. At $2.98 for stereo and $1.98 for mono—a 
good buy 4 AA 

Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante. Oistrakh and Barshai 

violin and viola) with the Moscow Chamber Orchestra & 
Bach: Violin Concerto No. 1. Oistrakh (violin) with same 
orchestra under Barshai. Artia ALP 165. $4.98. It is 
easy to understand why one who has heard good music for 
a generation says, as he listens to the Mozart Sinfonia 
Concertante, “If | had to live with one composer the rest of 
my life, I would choose Mozart."” To my knowledge, this 
moving work has never been played on records more 
beautifully The artists are equally good, which is high 
praise, indeed, for Barshai. The Bach concerto comes off 
well, but it is the Mozart that will be remembered. The 
recording should be better. AA B 

SSchumann: Dichterliebe and Five Other Songs. Ger- 
ard Souzay (baritone Epic BC 1110. $5.98. The half 
hour of the Schumann song cycle tests the mettle of any 
artist. Here the result is mixed. Souzay sings rather 
intimately, but unfortunately never bursts the bonds 
Surely Lotte Lehmann's Jch Grolle Nicht had the power to 
draw tears, but not Souzay's clear cut, controlled singing 
Say the same for Widmung, one of the “other” songs. And 
surely, Die Beiden Grenadwere lacks impact. Shall we con- 
clude this young man is growing, but is not yet a great 
lieder singer? Dalton Baldwin at the piano plays the 
notes, but not a great deal more. Fine recording. B AA 

S)Vivaldi: La Cetra. Makanowitzky (violin) with the 
Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera under 
Golschmann. 6 sides, Bach Guild BGS 5033/4/5. $17.94. 
Some potboilers in these 12 concerti. Yet, there are hours 
of enjoyable listening. The violinist, Makanowitzky, last 
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BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 
Most performances are available on both stereo and regular LP records, 


heard from in a superb recording of Beethoven sonatas on 
Vanguard VRS 1038/9, deserves much credit for the per- 
formance he turns in. Excellent orchestral support, first 
rate sound AA AA 

S)Best of Ballet. Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Abravanel. Westminster WST 14117. $5.98. Selections 
from “Coppelia,” “Sylvia,” “Naila,"’ “‘Les Sylphides,”’ 
“Giselle."’ Tuneful music. Agreeable listening. Abra- 
vanel is an old hand at ballet conducting and it shows to 
his advantage here. Very well recorded. AA AA 

Bongos, Flutes, Guitars. Los Admirados. Command 
RS 33-812. $4.98. Imaginative instrumental perform- 
ances of “How High the Moon,” “Making Whoopie,” 
“Birth of the Blues,” “Laura,’’ and others that may 
please equipment conscious hi-fi fans as well as pop music 
listeners. Specifically—it’s bongos, flutes, and guitars, 
supplemented by other instruments, all of which leave the 
impression of exotic sounds. Well recorded. AA AA 

S)Ricci (violin), with the London Symphony under 
Gamba. London CS 6165. $5.98. Included are the 
Bizet-Sarasate “Carmen Fantasy,’ “Zigeunerweisen,”’ 
“Havanaise,”” “Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso.” 
rhe first two are dazzlers that require a virtuoso to put 
them across. This Ricci does with no apparent difficulty, 
for technique is his meat. The two remaining pieces de- 
mand technique plus style. It is here, if anywhere, that 
Ricci does not outclass other leading violinists. First- 
class orchestral support. Admirable recording. AA AA 

Romanticas. Los Espanoles Orchestra and Chorus. 
Everest LPBR 5098. $3.98. A Spanish group gently, 
romantically, expertly plays and sings such popular 
Spanish songs as “Granada,” “Mustapha,” “O Ymittos,”’ 
“Samba Fantastico."" For dancing or just off beat listen- 
ing. Top-notch engineering. AA AA 

3)Testing Testing Testing. Westminster SRX. $5.98. 
A disk that comes in handy for those who wish to test 
their stereo playback equipment. Tests for in phase, out 
of phase, frequency response, wow and flutter, transients, 
separation, tracking, motion, etc. Some of this is accom- 
plished through music, some of it through electronic 
sounds. Helpful notes tell you what to look for. 

The Tartan. Kenneth McKellar (tenor). London 
TW 91238. $4.98. This Scotsman knows how to sing. 
If you like ‘“‘The Flowers of the Forest,”” “‘The Tartan,” 
“A Hundred Pipers,” ‘‘Annie Laurie,” and similar songs 
this is your meat. Well recorded. AA AA 

S)The Top Ten Barbershop Quartets of 1960. Decca DL 
74069. $4.98. Winners at the 22nd International Quartet 
Contest. Pleasing, often unexpected harmonies in such 
tunes as “Dear Little Boy of Mine,” “‘Ain’t She Sweet,” 
“Oh How I Miss You Tonight,” “If You Were the Only 
Girl."’ Lots of fun. Fine recording. AA AA 


Under their low-priced Richmond label, London Records 
now offers two and three record sets of complete works, 
originally released (pre-stereo) on the London label. All 
list at $1.98 per disk. To those who don’t demand the 
highest fidelity of our time (though excellent when re- 
leased a few years ago), I suggest top priority considera- 
tion of Bach's Brandenburg Concertos (complete) played 
by the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under Miinchinger 
on BA 42002 and Tchaikovsky's Sleeping Beauty (com- 
plete) played by the Paris Conservatory Orchestra under 
Fistoulari on BA 42001. . . .Angel Records, in their Great 
Recordings of the Century Series, have just released a disk 
of Spanish Songs recorded by Conchita Supervia (COLO 
13) from 1927 to 1932 and an opera recital by Lotte 
Lehmann (COLO 112) recorded about the same time. 
The selections were originally released on 78 rpm. disks. 
By today’s standards the fidelity cannot be recommended, 
but the singers’ admirers, including me, will rejoice in the 
availability of these LP’s. 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are’ 
Boxoffice, Cue, Daily New The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimates of 
Current Motion Picture tion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York 
Herald Tribune, New es, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the 
D. A. R. Preview Commitiec teviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly 

The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rC (not recommended). 


is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y” for 
“C” for children, at the end of each line 


rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), « 


Audience suitability 
young people (14-18), and 


Alamo, The 

All in a Night’s Work com- 
All the Fine Young Cannibals dr-« 
Amazing Mr. Callaghan, The mys-mel 
Amazing Transparent Man, 

The sci-dr 
Angry Silence, The (British dr 
Another Sky (British) 

Aunt from Chicago, The 

(Greek) 


are & w ne 


Belles and Ballets (French 
Between Time and Eternity 

(German) dr-c 
Beyond the Time Barrier sci-dr AY 
Big Deal on Madonna Street 

(Italian) cri-com AY 
Black Tights mus-dr-c A 
Blueprint for Robbery cri-dr . 
Boy Who Stole a Million, The 

(Spanish) cri-dr AYC 
Breath of Scandal, A com-( 
Bridge, The (German) dr 


~~ ww 


Caltiki, The Immortal Monster 
(Mexican) 
Carmen Comes Home (Japanese). com . 
Cimarron nov-( 
CinderF ella mus-fan- 
Circle of Deception (British) war-dr . 
Code of Silence 
Cold Wind in August, A 
College Confidential 
Come Dance with Me (French) 
Confess, Dr. Korda! (German) .cri-mel . 
Counterfeit Coin, The (Greek) dr 
Counterfeit Traitor, The war-dr-( 
Crazy for Love (French) 
Crowning Experience, 
The pro paganda-« 
Cry for Happy war-com-( 


Dark at the Top of the Stairs, The.dr-« 

Date Bait 

Day of the Painter 

Desert Attack (British) 

Desire in the Dust 

Devil's Commandment, The 
(French) ‘ , 


Own 
~~ 


wh 
NmMMmwe 


NNUUe 
~ 


— 
wre rw 


NwNUIw “IN i 


war-dr . 


NNO & w 


~— | 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
ady-—adventure 

biog—biography 
¢—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor. Trucolor 
Warner Color, et 


dealing with the lives of people ir 


western 


Dog, a Mouse, and a Sputnik, A 
(French) 
Dondi 


End of Innocence (Argentine) F 
Enemy General, The war-dr . 
Entertainer, The (British) dr z 
Escape to Berlin (German) dr . 
Esther and the King (Italian) adv- 
Exodus nOv-( 


Facts of Life, The com- 
Fanny ;, .mus-dr-« 
Fast and Sexy (French-Italian) .com- 
Fedra, the Devil's Daughter 

(Spanish) dr . 
Fever in the Blood, A 
Flaming Star, The 
Flute and the Arrow, The 

(India) dr- 
For the Love of Mike dr-< 
Four Desperate Men (Australian).mel . 
Freckles dr-< 
French Mistress, The (British) com . 


General Della Rovere (Italian). .war-dr / 
G.1. Blues mus-com-< 
Girl in Lovers’ Lane, The 
Girl of the Night 
Go Naked in the World 
Goddess of Love (Italian) 
Goliath and the Dragon 
(Italian) 
Good Girls Beware (French) 
Gorgo 
Grass is Greener, The 
Great Day, The (Spanish) 
Great Imposter, The 
Great Knight, The (Italian) 
Guns of the Navarone, The... war-dr- 
Half Pint, The com . 
Hand in Hand (British) dr . 
Heaven on Earth (Italian) dr-« 
Hell is a City (British) 
Herod the Great (Italian) 
Heroes Die Young 
Hideout in the Sun 
High Powered Rifle, The 


war-mel A 
cri-mel-c A 
cri-mel AY 
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High School Caesar 

Hound that Thought He Was 
a Raccoon, The do 

How to Make a Monster 


I Aim at the Stars 
I Passed for White 


It Happened in Broad Daylight 


sor -dr d 
Interview, The car . 


(Swiss) dr 


Ivan the Conqueror (Italian). /tst-dr-« 


Jazz Boat (British) mus-cri-dr 
Journey to the Lost City adv-. 
Jungle Cat adv- 


Key Witness 
Kill Her Gently 


Kill Me Tomorrow (British). . cri-mel 


Last Woman on Earth, The 

(British) mel-« 
Left, Right, and Center (British).com 
Legions of the Nile (Italian) mel-« 


Let No Man Write My Epitaph soc-mel . 


Life and Loves of Mozart, The 
(German) 

Little Angel (Mexican) 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come 

Little Shop of Horrors, The 
(British) 

Long Rope, The 

Louisiana Hussy 

Love Game, The (French) 

Loves of a Greek in Paris (Greek) 


Ma Barker's Killer Brood 

Madame X (Greek) 

Magdalena (German) 

Magic Boy (Japanese 

Magnificent Seven, The 

Majestic Island 

Make Mine Mink (British) 

Marie Octobre (French) 
Marriage-Go-Round 

Matter of Morals, A (Swedish) 
Midnight Lace mys-d 
Millionairess, The (British) 

Misfits, The 

Missile from Hell (British) 

Model for Murder (British) cri-mel 
Monster of Piedras Blancas, The. me/ 


Naked and the Wicked, The 

(Italian) mel 
Naked Night, 
Natchez Trace hist-mel 
Night Fighters, The war-dr 
Night of Love (French-Italian) war-dr 
No Morals (French) cri-mel 
North to Alaska com-« 


Ocean's Eleven cri-dr-« 

Okefenoke mel 

161 Dalmatians 

Ostrich Has Two Eggs, The 
(French) dr 


Parrish dr-( 
Pepe mus-com-<¢ 
Picnic on the Grass (French) dr- 
Please Turn Over (British) dr 
Pleasure of His Company, The . com- 
Plunderers, The : me 
Port of Desire (French) dr 
Portrait of a Sinner, A dr 
Price of Silence, The mys-mel 
Prisoners of the Congo mel-<¢ 
Private Lives of Adam and Eve, 

The com 
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Rachel Cade (British) 

Rest is Silence, The (German) 
Revolt of the Slaves : 

Ritual of Love, The (French) 
Royal Ballet, The (British) 

Rue de Paris (French) 

Rules of the Game (French) 
Runaway soc- 


Sanctuary 

Santa Claus (Mexican) 

Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning (British) 

Savage Innocents (British) doc-dr-¢ 

Secret of the Purple Reef. . mys-mel-: 

See Naples and Die (Italian) 

September Storm dr-« 

Seven Ways from Sundown 


Shadows . soc-dr 
Shakedown, The (British) 


Sniper's Ridge 
Spartacus dr- 
Splendor in the Grass dr- 
Spring Affair 
Squad Car 
Studs Lonigan 
Sundowners, The 
Sunrise at Campobello 
Sweet Life, The (Italian) 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Sword of Sherwood Forest 
(British) 


Ten Who Dared 
Tess of the Storm Country 
39 Steps, The (British 
Three Forbidden Stories 
(Italian) ' 
Three Worlds of Gulliver, The. fan- 
Tomboy and the Champ, The. me/- 
Tormented, The 
Touch of Flesh, The 504 
Trapped in Tangier (Italian) cri-me! 
Tunes of Glory (British) war-dr-« 
Two Faces of Dr. Jekyll, The 
(British) 
Two-Way Stretch (British 
Unashamed, The 
Under Ten Flags (Italian) 
Unfaithfuls, The (Italian) 
Upstairs and Downstairs 
(British) 


Village of the Damned (British) 
Violent Summer (Italian) 
Virgin Spring, The (Swedish 
Wackiest Ship in the Army, 


The war-com . 


Walk Tall 

Walking Target, The 

Wasted Lives and the Birth of 
Twins 

Weddings and Babies 

Where the Boys Are om-< 


Where the Hot Wind Blows (French) Ay 


White Warrior adv-« 
Wicked Go to Hell, The (French) 
Wild Rapture trav-<« 
Wild Ride, The 

Wizard of Bagdad, The 

World of Apu (India) 

World of Suzie Wong, The 


Young One, The 


cri-mel . 
She Walks by Night (German) mel . 
Sign of Zoro adv AYC 
Silent Call, The dr AYC 
Sin and Desire (French) dr . 
Sins of Youth (French) dr . 
war-dr . 


doc- od? d 


A 
AY 
dr a 
AY 
wes-c AYC 
Sex Kittens Go to College com A 
A 
1 
1 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE GIVING OF FLOWERS was announced late last year by 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association. Instead of telegraphing 
flowers, the association provides a new service called Flora-—Cheques which 
are available in $5, $7.50, and $10 denominations at the shop of any member 
of FTD in the United States and Canada. Simply depositjthe indicated 
amount with the local florist member, and you will be given a Flora-—Cheque 
to send to the person for whom the gift is intended. He or she will then 
take the check to the FTD florist of his choice, and have the pleasure of 
picking the particular flowers or plant that is most appealing. It is 
often more effective for the recipient to make his own choice, since the 
particular kind of blossoms that are attractive in one locality may not be 


available in another 


* * > 


PATIENTS WITH HEART AILMENTS who are on a low-sodium or salt-re- 
stricted diet have been accustomed to using frozen fish because of its low 
fat, low sodium content. The American Heart Association, however, has re- 
cently indicated that both marine and fresh water frozen fish may be too 
high in sodium, apparently because of the lye, sodium benzoate, sodium 
alginate, or monosodium glutamate used in processing. The small amounts of 
sodium salt normally absorbed by fish fillets during processing are not, 
however, considered injurious to the well-being of consumers who have no 


special dietary requirements. 
* * > 


LIPSTICK SMUDGE should be promptly removed from a suit or dress. The 
longer it is allowed to remain on a garment, the more difficult it will be 
to remove, warns the National Institute of Drycleaning. Lipsticks usually 
contain dyes, as well as fats, oils, and waxes. The latter can be removed 
fairly readily, but the dye will cause trouble when it penetrates the 
fabric. It is best to have it removed promptly. 


* > > 


KEEPING TRACK OF MONEY SPENT ON THE FAMILY CAR is practical, whether 
it is used for business or pleasure. Deductions in certain instances are 
permitted by the Internal Revenue Department for income tax purposes, but 
in order to get credit, it is essential to keep proper records. A conveni- 
ent form for doing this is a little booklet called "Automobile Expense 
Record" that provides ruled pages for entering gas, oil, and lubrication 
expenses, license fees, automobile loan interest payments, parking, stor- 
age, and tow fees, as well as several other items. Single copies are 
available for 10 cents each, when accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, from Wedgewood Press, 39 Lincoln Ave., Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


FAIL Let us take the superlatives out of your buying! 
WORDS Fai! : 


* rs 
\vouot®Fuy 4/ You can't eat adjectives and they aren't very helpful in deciding what 


R 
gti automobile, automatic washer, or sewing machine to buy. If you really 


want to get practical facts about the comparative performance of new 
cars, a household appliance, or some other important product, consult 
CONSUMER BULLETIN. As you can see by turning the page, a yearly 
subscription is quite a bargain. Many people tell us they frequently save 
the price of a subscription on a single purchase 


The big ANNUAL BULLETIN is convenient also for looking up previous 


product ratings. The new edition will be off the press in September 1961. 
Order it now with a subscription at the special rate. 
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COW’S MILK is not necessarily a desirable food for infants. According 
to Dr. Francis E. Camps of the London Hospital Medical College, there is 
some evidence to indicate that the majority of all babies between the ages 
of 7 and 97 weeks are sensitive to cow’s milk. It is his view that unex- 
plained and sudden crib deaths, which occur mostly during the age bracket 
named, may be due to an allergic reaction to cow’s milk. He suggests that 
a normal healthy baby may be put to bed and during sleep regurgitate and 
inhale sufficient material to cause an antigen-antibody reaction in the 
sensitized tissues of the lungs. 


_— —- a 


THE DOG FOOD INDUSTRY is coming under fire for the type of advertising 
aimed at dog owners. It appears that the dog food ads depend heavily on 
the suggestion of rich meat flavors and appetizing colors. Dogs don’t read 
and are said to be color-blind. The Texas Food Control Service, which 
regulates dog food, has criticized Gaines dog biscuits for the descriptive 
matter on the package that is aimed at selling the buyer rather than tell- 
ing about the feeding values of the contents. General Mills’ Surechamp dog 
food, a dry food, has come under fire of the Federal Trade Commission for 
appeals stressing its meaty quality. The ads show lean cuts of meat, al- 
though Surechamp contains dehydrated meat and bone meal. It seems that the 
enforcement problem is a difficult one because whether a particular dog 
food labeled "chicken flavor," "milk flavor," "cheese flavor," and "liver 
flavor" really has the flavor of the fresh product in each case is a little 
hard to determine. Dogs are unable to express themselves on the subject, 
and whether a human being’s evaluation is reliable, no one knows. 


* * 


ANGORA OR CASHMERE SWEATERS should not be tossed into the washing ma- 
chine. The result may be something that will fit a doll, reports the Na- 
tional Institute of Drycleaning. Angora is capable of shrinking 50 percent 
and more, and cashmere shrinkage is around 25 percent. Furthermore, the 
delicate fibers will become matted and become harsh to the touch-——a process 
that is called felting. It is, of course, possible to wash such a garment 
carefully with satisfactory results, but an expert dry cleaner is likely to 
keep such a sweater looking fresher for a longer time. 


7 = = 


FOAM MATTRESSES, whether of foam rubber or urethane foam, require a 
proper foundation for satisfactory use. One manufacturer points out that 
the box springs under the mattress are more important than the foam within. 
He suggests that the springs "should come out of the mattress" and be put 
into the foundation. He finds it a little hard to satisfy the customer who 
says, "I want an extra firm mattress, but it has to be sort." 
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money order) for $ a ~— 7 —_— 
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1 I enclose $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 


" one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
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Cl I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 
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Sugar, enemy of good nutrition—II 


A WRITER on nutritional therapy, discussing the 
subject of vitamin poo! and mineral poor food 
stuffs which have displaced simpler and more 
natural foods in the diet of a great m people, 
makes an important point: it is out of the ques 
tion that one could obtain the nutritional elements 
needed in adequate amounts, when only a third 
of the aver ige perso! *s calori ntake ¢ 
foods capable ol providi vy a measure 
Vitamin ind mineral substances 

Stambovsky, comments furt! 
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it pays to be a label reader Labels show that many popular 
breakfast foods nowadays contain more sugar than cereal in- 
gredients must be named in the order of their predominance by 
weight in the mixture, except in “standard items like jams, 
jellies, preserves, and canned fruits, which unfortunately are ex- 
empted by federal and state regulations from declaring all their 
ingredients ‘Standardized"’ foods in an important sense are an 
unfortunate category from the consumer's standpoint; they 
must contain certain ingredients (i.e., sugar and grapes or grape 
juice in grape jelly), and may contain some other ‘‘permitted"’ or 
“optional™’ ingredients Sometimes these optional ingredients 
are declared on the label, sometimes not 


more than half the vital 1utritional v ilues 
washing, 
ind field 


manipulations to which modern foods are sub 


have been destroved or lost b\ he it, 
} 


in storaye, D\ cooking or by) the tactor’ 


jected 

Stambovskv notes: “‘Our daily food intake can 
not possibly keep abreast ol our daily require- 
ments,’ referring, of course, not to quantity, but 
to vital qualities, protein, vitamins, essential 
minerals, and essential fatty acids 

Ninety-eight percent of the population suffer 
trom dental caries tooth decay in some degree 
Stambovsky asserts that destruction of the teeth 
is one of the first effects from nutritional defi 
ciencies and errors; consumption of carbohy- 
drates in excessive amounts seriously injures the 
dental structure. Poor nutrition in early forma- 
tive vears may adversely affect the shape of the 


Continued on page 29) 
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CONSUMER BULLETIN’S 
REPORTS ON ‘61 COMPACT CARS 


will appear in its May issue 

Results of tests and the judgments of experts on 
all of the new 1961 compact automobiles. The 
report will recommend the makes and models 
CR engineers prefer. Selections have been made 
with the needs of the typical American family in 
mind. There have been predictions that in 1961 
compact cars may account for 40 to 50 percent of 


the domestic auto market. 
ee ee ee 


ALSO COMING 


Automobiles 


Special detailed reports on full-sized 1961- 
model automobiles. The reports cover 13 models 
of 10 makes. The Bulletin will recommend the 
preferred cars in the several price classes—-and 


suggest second and third choices in most groups. 


Garden sprayers 
Upright food freezers 


Children’s shoes 


Consumer Bulletin 


The pioneer consumer magazine, testing and reporting on products since 1928. 


Published by Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey, 
a fan -profit organization serving consumers, with no support from business or industry. 









































